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NEW PLAYS IN SERGEL’S PLAYWRIGHT SERIES 
EDITED BY ALICE GERSTENBERG 


PIERROT--HIS PLAY 


By T. Schwartz 


4 7 VAS | 


FOR AMATEURS 





% MISS LULU BETT 


The Pulitzer Prize Winner by Zona 
Gale. 2 sets (or 1) 4M, 5W. Bound 
books, each $2.00. For production pur- 

ses we lease copies at 50c cach. 
irector’s manuscript lent. 


% HER FRIEND 
THE KING 


Romantic comedy. Faversham’s latest 
New York success, in 3 acts, by A. E. 
Thomas and Harrison Rhodes. 2 easy 
interiors. 6M, 4W Books, each 75c. 
Director's manuscript lent. 


% ICEBOLUIND 


Pulitzer Prize Comedy-drama in 3 
acts by Owen Davis. 1 simple interior 
5M, 6W, 1 small boy. Books, each 75c, 


%& SATURDAY’S 
CHILDREN 


One of the great New York successes, 
in 3 acts, by Maxwell Anderson. 3 in- 
teriors, modern costumes. 3M, 4W 


Here is a fantasy that has what most fantasies lack—tense and compell- 
ing drama. Within the limits of the formal Pierrot-Pierrette pattern, 
like fire glowing through an old wrought-silver screen, this play makes 
swift and irresistible appeal to every heart. Royalty, $5.00. 


NO SABE 


By Elisha Cook 


For the first time this memorably strong play is now generally available 
to amatzurs. It is a portrayal of Oriental sacrifice to love, and is one 
of those rare achievements in the literature of the one act—a play 
which, in a brief interval, reaches through pity, terror and beauty to 
great drama. Royalty, $10.00. 

















542 S. Dearborn St. 


Fifty cents each, postpaid. 


é THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago 


Bound books, each $2.00. Manuscripts 
and parts lent for production. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 























The Story of 
The Drama 


Beginnings tothe Commonwealth 


By JOSEPH R. TAYLOR 


Professor in Dramatic Literature 
and Comparative Drama, 
Boston University 


(Cr: an anthology of plays, 


but a discussion, analysis and 
criticism of Drama, its origin and 
evolution. 


The volume is not one of 

theory, as the author has no 
particular position todefend.Thus, 
the themes, sources, moods, para- 
llels, types, etc. are presented in a 
delightful and intimate style. 


(([ scrotart yet brilliant and 
humorous. Indispensable for 


all intelligent people interested in 
Drama. 


600 pages $4.50 
Richly illustrated 


At your bookshop or from the 
publishers 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, 
Publishers 


Boston, Massachusetts 




















PLAYS 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 


WwW 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter 
Trial of Mary Dugan 
Behold This Dreamer 
The Donovan Affair 
The Black Flamingo 
Things That Count 
The Baby Cyclone 
The Royal Family 
The Perfect Alibi 
Remote Control 
Hotel Universe 
At the Bottom 
Broken Dishes 
The Grey Fox 
Spreadeagle 
Houseparty 
Cock Robin 
Salt Water 
Roadside 
Spindrift 
Coquette 
Holiday 
R.U.R. 


Send for Our Latest Free 
Catalogue 
WwW 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


























LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 FIFTH AVE., N.Y 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





New Publications 
of Interest 


Swan Shakespeare—with cos- 
tume plates and scenes. ed. by 


Se Be ES os cccessxs 10.00 
The New Spirit in Cinema 
ee 8.50 


Theatre—new complete edi- 
tion—Sheldon Cheney ... .5.00 


Loyalties—illus. S. Van Abbe 
John Galsworthy......... 3.50 


Old Folk of the Centuries—Itd. 
ed. Lord Dunsany....... 3.50 


English Children’s Costume— 
since 1775. Iris Brooke. .2.00 


Green Pastures Spirituals—for 
voice and piano.......... 2.00 


Alison’s House 
Susan Glaspell .......... 2.00 


Puppetry—Yearbook for 1930 
1.25 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTE! 


THE 


ST. MORITZ 
ON THE PARK 
50 Central Park South 
New York City 
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, the Creole Chefs of %/’ 












Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 





world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
A cuisine that is the essence 
of Europe’s finest, under the 
inspired direction of i) 
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age peer 
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: f | } French and Spanish 4 f 
} ) days. { 
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Rooms single or en suite, facing it, 
Cental Park and but a moment [/} 
from the city’s amusement and If 
business sectors. 
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AFTER THE THEATRE 


for amateurs or professionals } 
Mostly new, including farces, SWIMMING A LA DEAUVILLE 4 
comedies and dramas in one, two | 
and three acts, with large or small © } 
pn tad pow od staged. oy have re- ' 
ceived prizes in national contests. hi 
Write today for free catalogue. It PARK CENTRAL : 
clearly and accurately describes : 


ec mag ORGIESTRA UNDER DIRECTION SWIMMING POOL | 


The Penn Publishing Company 
933 Filbert St. Philadelphia 
Open to the Public } 


8 A. M. to Midnight 
ANNE BENOIT 





OF OZZIE NELSON 












































Swimming Instructor | 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 

WE WILL PAY Holder of Five ‘jf 
World Records 
the following prices for CIRCLE 7000 . ) 
back numbers of THEATRE NEW YORK’S NEWEST—LARGEST 

Arts: —CLEANEST AND SAFEST SWIM- 

MING POOL 

i Th , drawn f Artesian well 
Vol. I, No. 2—$5.00 BARBIZON-PLAZA sank 550 tout tote Ses aneean Ini A 
Vol. I, No. 3— 7.00 stantly changing and tested daily. 4 
ONE UUNDRED AND ONE WEST FIFTY - EIGHTL STREET e : 
ee oe $ ] nsntne sur, LockER, TowELs i 
re Park Central Hotel-55th & 7th Av. M 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


New York Audiences—English 
Sunday Theatre — Circus 
Queen—Reading Verse 


EW YORK plays Lysistrata 
252 times and welcomes 
Madame Marika Cotopouli, 
playing Electra and Iphigenia in mod- 
ern Greek done over from German ver- 
sions, but it has no audience for The 
Inspector General. It packs Mary Wig- 
man’s first house with an enthusiastic 
crowd but then lets somebody—evi- 
dently some city sub-editor who had not 
learned that the dance was news cut out 
of all late editions of a leading journal 
the dance critic’s laudatory review of 
her appearance. 


UR English correspondent writes: 

“An interesting situation has arisen 
regarding the Sunday opening of film 
theatres in London. Legally all Sun- 
day opening of entertainments is for- 
bidden by the Sunday Observance Act, 
1781; but for the last twenty years it 
has been the practice of the London 
County Council, as licensing authority, 
to connive at a breach of the Act by 
film theatres only, on a number of con- 
ditions, including the handing over of 
the bulk of the Sunday receipts to 
charity. As a result of this policy about 

[ 89 ] 
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Polichinelle by Meissonier 
ROM Paris come three advance 
announcements of interest: that 

Maurice Chevalier is to play in a new 

work by Marcel Pagnol, Pirouette; 

that Paul Valery is writing the book 
of an opera the music of which is to 
be by Arthur Honneger, production 
to be this season at the Paris Opera 
with Ida Rubinstein in the cast; and 
that Darius Milhaud’s new opera, 
Maximilien, is soon to be produced. 


© 

ACQUES COPEAU recently in- 

troduced a new company, “la Com- 
pagnie des Quinze,” at the theatre 
so long associated with his name and 
his work, “du Vieux-Colombier.” 
The director of this new company is 
Michel Saint-Denis, Copeau’s nephew 
and former associate, and several 
of the old group are members. 
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wits the rise of the private 
London subscription theatre or 
Club, giving nightly performances of 
plays by way of testing their quality, 
it has become clear that the Stage 
Society no longer enjoys its special 
position as a dramatic pioneer. More 
than once in the last few years it has 
been saved from bankruptcy either by 
producing an unexpectedly successful 
piece, like Journey’s End, or by indi- 
vidual donations; but finally the 
Council have decided that the Society 
should be wound up at the end of the 
present season. When this announce- 
ment was made to a Members’ Meet- 
ing, with the paradoxical support of 
G. B. S., who declared it was no use 
any longer hammering at a door that 
stood wide open, the members de- 
feated their Council’s recommenda- 
tion and instructed it to carry on as 
before. This, no doubt, it will do 
until the present season is ended, 
when the Council may be expected to 
resign in a body and leave the Society 
to produce plays by spontaneous com- 
bustion or some other process. There 
is an element of sadness in a break-up 
after more than thirty seasons of use- 
ful life, but the Stage Society has 
always been purely a drama society, 
and it is very doubtful whether there 
is still an urgent need for a play- 
producing organization giving only 
two performances of each new work 
and necessarily giving them the most 
slender scenic and other resources. 
We shall hope shortly to publish a 
summary of the Society’s work since 
its foundation in 1899, 
© 
LEXANDER PUSHKIN’S 
story, La Dame de Pique, al- 
ready made famous as the libretto of 
Tchaikowsky’s opera, has now been 
remade into a French comedy, by 
Noziére, announced for presentation 
at the Théatre de la Madeleine. 
* 

ENE CLAIR, director of Sous 

Les Toits de Paris, is at work 
on a new film called Le Million, for 
La Tobis. The leading players are 
Vanda Gréville and René Lefévre. 
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$1,000,000 a year has been received by 
hospital and other funds. As the Sun- 
day queues outside film theatres have 
grown longer, the legitimate theatre 
managers have naturally grown more 
restive; and their Chairman, Mr. Wal- 
ter Payne, has put the Council in a di- 
lemma by challenging the legality of its 
license to open one particular film 
theatre in a London suburb. When 
this test case came before three judges 
in the King’s Bench Division, one of 
them described the County Council’s 
proceedings as a farce, another said ‘It 
is all rubbish, and the Council cannot 
do any of the things they say they can’, 
while the third suggested that the 
ladies and gentlemen on the Council 
Committee had no more authority than 
a Mothers’ Meeting. Not for the first 
time it appears that the English judges, 
when they are not actually sending an 
individual to gaol, are far better de- 
fenders of individual liberty than 
elected bodies. The English theatre 
has suffered much at the hands of the 
London County Council; and now all 
theatrical folk will be curious to know 
whether the illegal opening of film 
theatres is to be ended once for all, or 
alternatively whether the Sunday Ob- 
servance Act is to be so amended that 
theatres and film theatres shall be al- 
lowed to open on the same footing.” 


FE are glad to report that a 
French critic whose opinion of 
American performances is, as a rule, 
far from complimentary was recently 
completely “bowled over” by the ap- 
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pearance of Lilian Leitzel, of Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum fame, at the 
Cirque d’Hiver in Paris. Miss Leitzel, 
he solemnly reports to L’dmi du 
Peuple, was recently elected to the title 
of “Queen of the Circus” by a congress 
of American circus “fans” convened at 
Des Moines, “capitol of the state of 
Iowa.” “This choice”, he continues, 
“reconciles us to American taste which 
is in most respects deplorable. Miss 
Leitzel accomplished on the rope and 
in the rings feats of extraordinary 
strength and endurance, at the same 
time maintaining a rare elegance and 
grace, humor and imagination”. The 
critic also found material for high 
praise in another American circus act, 
that of the Codonas, “celebrated Mexi- 
can trapeze artists”. ‘Like all trapez- 
ists the Codonas write gestures of 
beauty in space. ... Their true su- 
periority, that which distinguishes them 
from all others is their gift of style. 
Not a false note, not an error, not a 
lapse of taste in their Ballet Aerien. It 
is a sober, classic performance, not 
American for a cent. . . . Throughout 
their act they preserve an impeccable 
form. It is this, without doubt, more 
than their technical perfection which 
proclaims them masters”. Et voila! 


OETS are strange creatures. They 

know so many and such extraor- 
dinary things. They say that Padraic 
Colum could answer ninety-eight out 
of the hundred questions with which 
Edison first broke the backs of so many 
young scientists a few years ago. Who 
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ITH the issuance of the 

twelfth volume of Monu- 
menta Scenica, published by the 
National Library of Vienna, Josef 
Gregor, editor, has completed one of 
the most scholarly and important and 
probably the most beautiful publica- 
tion on the theatre in existence. Al- 
though it was the original intention 
to end the series with this volume, 
this history of the important periods 
of the theatre in pictures has attracted 
so much attention among connois- 
seurs that Gregor has announced six 
supplementary volumes on: The Eng- 
lish Theatre from Shakespeare Until 
Today; The Theatre of Max Rein- 
hardt; The Theatre of the Orient; 
Turkish Shadow Figures; The Rus- 
sian Ballet; Modern Decoration in 
Germany, France and America. 

a 


NEWS cable announces that the 
first production of Gordon 
Craig, in alliance with Charles B. 
Cochran, will be Purcell’s Fairy 
Queen, an operatic version of 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream for which 
Craig will require five full-stage sets, 
mounted on a revolving stage. 
3 


GOME time ago the press of Paris 
commented on Henri Bernstein’s 
suspending the production of his play 
Meélo in Berlin because the interpre- 
tation was not in accordance with his 
intentions. A new report says that 
Jean Giraudoux just left in haste for 
the German capital, where his work 
Amphitryon 38 is being produced 
under equally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 
ae 
IENNA has been aroused by the 
result of a recommendation of 
the congress of critics in accordance 
with which theatre directors must re- 
fuse a first presentation of any play 
by a local dramatic critic. The many 
producing centers in German speak- 
ing countries make this less of a hitch 
for a critic-dramatist, than it would 
be in France, England, or America. 
Imagine the outcry if New York 
critics were so handicapped. 


: — 
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RET PALUCCA, one of the would ever think of going to a poet to 
best known pupils of Mary Wig- Jearn the fundamentals of acting—even 
man was scheduled to make her first “ee ‘ 
appearance in Paris at about the time to a poet critic like Paul Valery. 
of Wigman’s first appearance here. Some one, obviously; for in a little vol- 
ume of occasional articles Valery prints 
a short essay which contains the heart 
of all that an actor needs to know. 
Actually he is setting out to tell how 
to read poetry, especially French poetry 
—his own, for example, and Racine’s. 
But he makes so carefully the distinc- 
tion between imaginative reading and 
its needs and the quality and obligation 
of actualistic prose that any actor who 
reads without running too fast cannot 
help getting most of what he requires 
for his craft, for example: 

“A poem, like a musical composition, 
offers a text which is, strictly speaking, 
only a kind of recipe.... A poem 
is an abstraction, an expectant writing, 
which will live only on human lips. 

However, as every poet necessarily 
trusts in some ideal reader who will as- 
sist his work in the best possible way, 
and who, moreover, resembles him some- 
what more than a brother, I have formed 
for my own use an idea of the diction [ 
desire, and this absolutely personal idea, 
shaping itself into advice, might be 
summed up as follows: 

When studying a piece of poetry to 
be read aloud, do not take ordinary 
speech as the source or starting point of 
your quest, to ascend from this flat prose 
to the required poetic tone; but base 
your tone on singing. .. . 

It seems to me that this is the only 
means to keep the musical essence of 
Mary Boland in The Vinegar Tree poetry. Place your voice well away 
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from prose, study the text in relation to 
the attack, the modulations, the sustained 
tones it requires, and subdue, little by 
little, this musical disposition, slightly 
exaggerated at first, to the proportions 
of poetry. The very delicate propor- 
tions, by which poetry differs from real 
singing, are the result of the relative im- 
portance of sound and sense in these con- 
trasted uses of the human voice. The 
idea of connecting poetry to singing 
seems to me correct in principle and con- 
sistent both with the origins and the 
essence of the art. ... 

The plain and current word, the 
utilitarian word, flies toward its mean- 
ing, towards its purely mental transla- 
tion, is absorbed and melts into it like a 
seed into the egg it fertilizes. Its form, 
its auditory appearance, is only a halt- 
ing-place which the mind passes with- 
out stopping. If the accent and rhythm 
appear, they appear only for the under- 
standing, they interfere only momen- 
tarily, as immediate needs, as auxiliaries 
of the meaning they carry and which 
immediately absorbs them without any 
resonance, for it is their ultimate end. 

But verse has for its aim a continued 
delight, and it demands an intimate 
union of the physical reality of sound 
and of the potential excitements of un- 
derstanding. It calls for a kind of parity 
between the two powers of speech... . 

(Suppose, for example, you are study- 
ing Racine.] First, accustom yourself to 
the melody of the lines; observe closely 
the structure of those doubly organized 
phrases, of which the syntax on one side, 
the prosody on the other, compose a 
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NEW Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 

well-equipped for modern pro- 
duction, and yet incorporating not 
only some portions of the famous old 
structure, but much of its quality, 
is opening in London under the Man- 
agement of Lilian Baylis, manager of 
the Old Vic. It is now settled that 
the Shakespearean and Opera com- 
panies which have played turn about 
at the Old Vic shall play for alter- 
nate fortnights at the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells, which seems likely to 
be a most satisfactory arrangement. 
Frank Matcham and Company are 
the architects of the new building. 


"THE Amateur Societies of England 
have contributed £4000 to the 
fund for rebuilding the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre and hope to in- 
crease this to £5000 before the open- 
ing expected to inaugurate the 1932 
Birthday Festival. 


USSIA has started a determined 

campaign against what is sugges- 
tively called “Musical illiteracy”. The 
U. S. S. R. considers music an im- 
portant factor in social construc- 
tion and says that it plays an active 
role in combatting superstition, alco- 
holism, etc. Copies, not only of folk 
songs and classical melodies, but of 
the instrumental and orchestral music 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Grieg, Tchaikowsky, etc., are printed 
and distributed by the half million 
copies through the newspapers. Music 
training is a part of the work in the 
schools and in the Red Army. Radio 
and sound film music is being espe- 
cially developed. New orchestral in- 
struments, such as the four-string 
domra, have been invented to take the 
place of the more difficult bow instru- 
ments so that no village needs to be 
without its symphonic organization. 
The young musical genius, a press 
note from the U. S. S. R. concludes, 
will be aided to success, not by a pa- 
tron or an impresario, but by a prole- 
tarian state and a proletarian public. 
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RECENT issue of the New York 
Times carried a story by Wil- 

ford M. Aikin, director of the John 
Burroughs School of St. Louis (whose 
enrollment is about three hundred 
girls and boys from eleven to eighteen 
years of age) on the building of a lit- 
tle theatre by student labor. “There 
were teachers to advise, but except for 
the necessary framework construction 
by a contractor, all of the work was 
done by boys and girls. . . . The the- 
atre seats about 150 persons. It has 
wings for dressing rooms and work 
rooms and a scene loft... . It is 
thoroughly workable, attractive, up- 
to-date. . . . The building of the lit- 
tle theatre gave purpose and direction 
to much of the work in industrial arts. 
Its lighting offered a problem in sci- 
ence. Design and decoration made 
demands upon art. Mathematics was 
involved in making the plans and de- 
termining costs. . . . Its completion 
has stimulated the work in English 
through play-writing and study of 
drama. History, too, is often drama- 
tized. In the shop, the art studio, 
and the home economics laboratories, 
pupils design and make sets and 


costumes.” 
gS 


N the last week of the year at the 

Vienna Burgtheater the repertory 
included plays of four nations, dnna 
Karenina, Maria Stuart, Measure for 
Measure, Cyrano de Bergerac. 





The Holiday Audience 
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sonorous and spiritual substance and 
consciously create a living form... . 

Experiment leisurely, listen for the 
harmonics, the shadings, the reciprocal 
tones of the vowels, the subtle linking 
of the consonants. . . . Do not hurry to 
accede to the meaning of the passage. 
Get closer to it without strain, almost 
imperceptibly. Reach tenderness, vio- 
lence, only in and through music. Hesi- 
tate a long time before underlining 
words; there are no words yet, only syl- 
lables and rhythms. Remain in this 
purely musical state until the superven- 
ing meaning can no longer harm the 
mold of the music. You will bring it in 
finally, the supreme “nuance” that will 
transfigure the piece without impairing 
it. But first you must know the piece. 

The moment for meaning will come 
at last. You will discover your part and 
will work to create a character. Into 
this deeply learned and felt music you 
will blend as many stresses and accents 
as are necessary to make it seem to spring 
out of the affections and passions of 
some living being... . 

Soon you will find that you have to 
distinguish between lines. Some of them 
help the piece itself, of which they are 
indispensable parts; they announce, pro- 
mote, unravel events; answer logical 
questions; allow the summing up of the 
drama, and are, in a way, on the same 
level with prose. It is a great art to 
pronounce these necessary lines... . But 
there are others which are the whole 
poetry of the work and express the soul 
of the poet. I do not need to recom- 
mend these divine parts. . . .” 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T was under the guidance of Jed Harris that Gogol’s hardy 
satiric farce, The Inspector General came to Broadway with 
its history of almost a hundred years and the significance of 

its unending revival on the stages of the world. Classicists and 
constructivists, professionals and amateurs, have had their way with 
it and the play has persisted for the universally good theatre that 
is in it. It was a particularly fallow field for the sheer energy of 
Jed Harris’s best work in the theatre; and whatever faults attached 
to his production, in the new version by John Anderson, they did 
not comprise a lack of viewpoint, that negative ailment that can 
whisk a new play or a classic revival into oblivion with equal 
swiftness. The Inspector General came again with a certain fine 
strength of its own, very much like that inherent in a Moliére 
play, though shabbier in its craftmanship; and Mr. Harris, accept- 
ing its challenge, indicated in his production his own quick sense of 
what is both exuberant and effective in the theatre. Mr. Anderson’s 
writing, brisk in its rhythms and unfaltering in its good colloquial- 
ism, retained the interest of an apt narrative. 

But in the mention of Moliére is an analogy which clarifies some- 
what the weaknesses of the Harris production. While The Inspector 
General, like the Moliére farces, is sufficiently rugged to weather a 
thousand storms abroad, it remains a play so close to the quality of 
its origin as to require a style of its own—in this instance, the cer- 
tain grave mockery that gives farce an importance beyond burlesque. 
The Inspector General may seek-—and surely it attains—the heartiest 
of laughter, and so does Les Precieuses Ridicules, but in both is a 
point of irony which lies not so much in the freedom of the comedy 
as in its control. Gogol’s story of the young nonentity from St. 
Petersburg who is taken for a government inspector, and who capi- 
talizes on his false position to mulct a set of quaking local grafters, 
was not, one suspects, meant for entire hilarity; nor is its pointed story 
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yet so passé that it deserves the loss of its irony amid extravagant 
caricature. In his direction Mr. Harris left no doubt of his opinion 
that nothing is left in the play but its out-lowd laughter; and the cast 
not only presented, but showed that they shared in, the humor of 
the play's situation, a method of playing that could not be recon- 
ciled to the facts of the plot. The role of the mayor (where is there 
a more savage commentary on small officialdom?) found Claude 
Cooper overcome by tempting external mannerisms, and Frank 
Conlan, Eugene Powers and Eduardo Ciannelli, as his frantic 
associates, suffered from the same general over-eagerness. Romney 
Brent's playing of the fraud from St. Petersburg was more care- 
fully controlled, and though it was often thin to the point of flatness, 
especially in his first scene at the inn, the long, difficult passage of 
drunken boasting in the second act was relieved by his variety and 
given moments of color and style by his wit. The two consistent 
performances in the play were those of J. Edward Bromberg and 
Dorothy Gish, respectively the servant Oslip and Marya, the mayor’s 
daughter. Mr. Bromberg, whose Mercutio last season at the Civic 
Repertory was memorable, proved himself a character actor whose 
restraint and resourcefulness were refreshing in a production where 
overplaying was fatal. 


Aspects of what is more often than not disdainfully called the 
“literary play” stamped William Bolitho’s Overture as well as 
Alison’s House, by Susan Glaspell. The more exact term for these 
plays would be untheatrical, used in no damning sense, but imply- 
ing a certain incomplete use of the theatre’s opportunities. Bolitho’s 
first-and only play, during the writing of which he died last summer 
at Avignon, was not the product of a mind that functioned in the 
theatre’s fullest terms; in that sense it fell short of the effect of a 
work suited to its medium. It did, however, come from an intelli- 
gence that was sensitive, searching and impersonal, and those quali- 
ties, which went back of the news to give his columns in The World 
an always provocative point of view, were naturally revealed in his 
only writing for the theatre. He made no sacrificial changes at the 
stage door, and Overture was, in consequence, a play given over 
frankly to an idea, to the reaction of an objective writer to an event. 
Its story is the failure of a revolution in a small German town, 
restless with the post-war fever of 1920. Captain Ritter, a former 
officer in the German army, his idealism awakened by the necessity 
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An amusing story, unusual photography, cleverness 
of direction, and skillful acting make this successful 
French talking-picture, directed by René Clair, an 
earnest of fine things to come from the so far 
inartistic talkies. It is being shown at the Little 
Carnegie Playhouse in New York. 
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Marika Cotopouli, distinguished actress of modern Greece, 
has attracted much attention and raised no little controversy 
with her intense and spirited playing of the heroines of 
ancient Greek tragedy in a series of productions at the New 
Yorker Theatre. Her repertory was initiated by a produc- 
tion of Sophocles’ tragedy, Elektra, translated from the 
German of von Hofmannsthal into modern Greek. 








ELEKTRA 





Eva LeEGALLIENNE IN ALISON’s House 


The women have their way with this drama based on the 
life of the American poet, Emily Dickinson, written by 
Susan Glaspell, and produced by Miss LeGallienne at the 
New York Civic Repertory Theatre. Though the time of 
the play is twenty years after the poet’s death, through the 
acting of the director and her company, the dead woman 
becomes the dominant character. (Photograph by Goldberg) 
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A setting by Mordecai Gorelik for Maurice 
Schwartz’s dramatization of Sholom Asch’s play of 
the sweat-shops, Uncle Moses, as produced at the 
Yiddish Art Theatre in New York. The setting 
has been strongly conventionalized to permit rapid 
shifting. Behind the upper curtain is a platform on 
which the scene of the clothing factory is perma- 
nently set. Below, the stage is divided into com- 
partments, each closed by a draw curtain. This 
sketch, by Mr. Gorelik, represents the opening scene, 
with upper and left curtains closed. Despite its 
arbitrary design, the setting, in actual production, 
remains neutral, leaving the play to the actors. 
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for revolt, becomes a leader in a Communistic uprising, which is 
promptly and ruthlessly crushed. Of his three fellow leaders, a girl 
with whom he is in love and two men, one commits suicide and the 
others desert him. Ritter, still the idealist torn between hatred of the 
old order and a frank inability to comprehend the extremities of 
Communism, goes to his execution. . . . Bolitho states these cir- 
cumstances, and the effect is rather that of excellent, visualized 
reporting than of an essay. The distinction is important, because 
of the two the former is closer, at least, to the terms of a play. In 
so far as good writing—in the sense of style alone, and in or out of 
the theatre—is that which drives through without waste or fustian, 
Bolitho’s talent for journalism turned out to be a dramatic virtue in 
Overture. As do most writing men, he knew the value of a thing 
unsaid, or said in an even tone; and the air of tragic inevitability 
which marks the end of his play results directly from that kind of 
economy. But the same sharp concentration precluded the creation 
of characters who would assume their own life and its illusion of 
self-determined action; his singleness of approach delimited the 
play in its performance and left a curious dryness in the acting of 
Colin Clive as Ritter, and of Pat O’Brien and Barbarba Robbins. 
They symbolized forces without having room to move among them, 
and in final effect gave the play its air of an uncompleted outline. 
One confesses not to know what would have completed Overture, 
since abundant life—of a sort—and a steady certainty of purpose 
were there. 

Even more thoroughly dominated by one unrelieved and highly 
abstract idea is the play which has brought Miss Glaspell back to 
the theatre. In Alison’s House is some of the sardonic humor, and 
more of the bold imagination which ran through her earlier plays 
as the Provincetown knew them—through Trifles, and Suppressed 
Desires, to The Verge, and Inheritors, which in performance both 
here and abroad have maintained her standing as a leading Ameri- 
can playwright, despite her actual long absence from the New York 
stage. Returning now, she attempts a far, high goal which comes 
bafflingly near to realization. The house of Alison is the house in 
which such a woman as Emily Dickinson lived; a woman so vitally 
alive in the memory of her family that, twenty years after her death, 
she still shapes the course of their lives, determines their daily rela- 
tionships, sets them apart from the world in a jealous detachment. 
The force of this phantom quality is communicated with perception, 
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sometimes with brilliance, by Miss Le Gallienne and her company. 
Sensibly, for the sake of contrast, their performance is grounded in 
reality, set in the sturdy background of a house of half a century 
ago. There are none of the “attitudes” of a company of players 
midway between this world and the next one. As the spiritual 
descendant of Alison, whose life is what her forbear’s might have 
been, Miss Le Gallienne makes Elsa a gay, realistic person, regret- 
ting nothing that she has done; and Josephine Hutchinson, putting 
aside the wistful aura she had reduced to a tiresome expertness, 
radiates new talent in the role of a shrewish woman who has mar- 
ried into this strange family. In one way or another, the stage is 
well set. The stage continues to be well set. In evoking the char- 
acter of Alison, long dead, and fixing it as a reality in the minds of 
her audience, Miss Glaspell accomplishes a difficult task splendidly. 
But until the last scene, the character is a cause without any effects 
save minor ones. In this last scene, at the climax of the play, in the 
never-to-be-entered room of Alison in which an unpublished packet 
of her poems is discovered, playwright and players come together in 
one of the rare meetings—still, complete, self-explanatory and alive 
with implications of a person unseen. But the scene belongs to 
itself alone, and what has preceded it is too indirect, too lacking in 
any tactile points of narrative, to make it the climax to more than a 
monotone of bickering. 


The task that Ethel Barrymore set for herself in Scarlet Sister 
Mary resulted in the failure to which it seemed pre-destined—a 
failure which, viewed generously, was as gallant as the production 
was ill-advised. One calls the venture brave because, to the end of 
her career in the theatre, Miss Barrymore could probably have con- 
tinued with a star’s personal success in such indifferent plays as The 
Love Duel and The Kingdom of God, which carried her last season 
to the farthest reaches of a “road” that is supposed to be dead. 
Nevertheless, the barriers between the actress and her goal in Scarlet 
Sister Mary were not less than appalling. The play, as Daniel 
Reed dramatized it from Julia Peterkin’s novel, sprawled formlessly 
over four acts which suggested—but never stopped to tell—the story 
of the girl Si-Maye who erred, perhaps, but did not sin, and so 
grew older and wiser with a great earthy wisdom and a profusion 
of children. Instead of a play, or the semblance of a play, Miss 
Barrymore presented a succession of scenes in which her personal 
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quality sometimes emerged from the burnt cork and more often did 
not. To see a white cast in blackface, and at the same time to 
accept the emotionalism of another race and its setting, was impos- 
sible; and even had the visual illusion not been absent the com- 
promise between the Gullah Negro dialect, used in the name of a 
surface realism, and the English spoken for the sake of a bit of 
clarity, would have resulted in a strictly academic effort. Finally, 
in the play’s few moments of effectiveness, Miss Barrymore did not 
go under the surface of the character of Scarlet Sister Mary. Scar- 
let Sister Mary came to Miss Barrymore to have Mr. Reed’s dia- 
logue treated to her subtle craft of intonation. The effect was 
magical—and, of course, impossible save for a few moments at a 
time, and at wide intervals. 


There was no trace of the uncertainty which marked the handling 
of these major dramas in the skilful treatment accorded five come- 
dies which arrived during the month. When the material is there 
to work upon, Broadway’s technique for handling the light theatre. 
is apt to be deft and expert. The original framework may be ever so 
thin—the law of chances makes it so—but to fill the gaps there is a 
wealth of shrewdness, of inventive business that carries over the 
thin places amazingly. The farces, if they succeed at all, fare par- 
ticularly well, usually on the basis of their performance. There is, 
for instance, a certain even humor in Paul Osborn’s The Vinegar 
Tree, which is simple enough in its story of an average family 
embroiled in average quarrels in a typical Long Island setting. 
Without Mary Boland to attack it in her strident comedy style, it 
would still make its own points of small domestic farce at intervals 
astutely spaced, and its curtains would still descend on ridiculous 
climaxes. There is a suspicious lack of subtlety in Miss Boland’s 
technique, and her way with standard farce situations can skirt the 
edge of monotony. But her accurate creation of a character, her 
fatuous middle-aged woman whose romance is a lush sighing over 
amours that never were, is a triumph of victory by force, not unlike 
that of Mrs. Fiske when the latter resorts to her broadest style of 
overplaying. As in so many of Mrs. Fiske’s plays, too, the richness 
of the jest is in the strength of the bond established with the audi- 
ence. Miss Boland is on trans-footlight terms from her first en- 
trance, and her closely timed gestures, her use of the confidential 
aside are the instruments of a game. . . . In much this same way 
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Lee Tracy and Donald Meek burlesque the strange events of O4, 
Promise Me, in which the authors, Howard Lindsay and Bertrand 
Robinson, have a field day with the failings of tabloid journalism 
and the law. Call it a formula, this assembling of all the absurdi- 
ties you read in the daily papers and half forget until they leap up 
on a stage to be travestied—the elderly bankers who are sued by the 
plaintive girls who employ the sharp-brained lawyers, the letters 
which take on a ghastly lunacy when they are exposed in cold print 
and a court room. It is a bizarre pattern, a little weak when it 
loses its speed. The playing must keep pace with it, and does in 
this play, chiefly through the performance of Mr. Tracy, whose 
hard, glib, restless style added immeasurably to the excitement of 
Broadway and The Front Page. In Oh, Promise Me his perform- 
ance is set off, with studied farce effect, against the tortured, fum- 
bling air that Mr. Meek can affect so completely. . . . More satis- 
fying, because it can afford the benefits of loitering, is Robert E. 
Sherwood’s This Is New York, his best and most entertaining 
comedy since The Road to Rome three seasons ago. In the interval 
since that play there have been The Queen’s Husband, The Love 
Nest and Waterloo Bridge, each somewhat marred by strained 
satire or the overtones of argument. This Is New York, which 
attempts to prove, symbolize or satirize nothing very seriously, 
grows with the informality of its story of a Northwestern senator 
in single-handed conflict with the island of Manhattan. With no 
flair for realism, but with an ear for the humor of idiom and the 
expanses of Congressional grandiloquence, Mr. Sherwood proceeds 
with engaging leisure; and Arthur Hopkins, as is his wont, has 
allowed the narrative and an intelligently chosen cast to find their 
own pace together. 


To follow the old forms of semi-artificial comedy, and attempt to 
make a modern play succeed in spite of them, is, however, a contest 
whose mortality rate is high in a theatre not devoted to that lac- 
quered tradition. For each play which, lacking the excuse of a 
story, wins its way by a bright exterior, a dozen droop and perish. 
Neil Grant’s Petticoat Influence, which made the trip from London 
to be staged by Gilbert Miller, comes off with more glitter than 
David Belasco has been able to summon for Tonight or Never, as 
adapted by the Hattons. Whatever Mr. Miller’s failings are in 
directing the drama which draws on the world outside the theatre, 
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he constructs a satisfying, sure unreality around such a plot as Mr. 
Grant’s—a wisp of a play, it is, about a wife who would win her 
husband a political appointment by a piece of gentle blackmailing. 
A play, obviously, that is not to be let down seriously or often if it 
would keep the crystal spell so necessary to it. The cast which Mr. 
Miller assembled at the Empire—Helen Hayes, Henry Stephenson, 
Valerie Taylor, Eric Cowley, Reginald Owen and John Williams 
—supplies an evening of impeccable gestures and inflections for the 
banter that sparkles beneath the chandeliers of all drawing room 
comedies. Even though its slight intrigue is more endurable than 
most, Mr. Miller’s direction has given it, in all its complicated 
unimportance, a sly air and a saving continuity. . . . For the wit 
that was played and built into Petticoat Influence, Mr. Belasco sub- 
stituted innuendo in Tonight or Never, by Lili Hatvany, with 
results disillusioning as only obviousness can be in an “artificial” 
comedy. Again his methods are those pseudo-realistic devices of 
which he is a master showman, and for which he needs only a start- 
ing point. Here an opera singer shall fall in love with a gigolo, 
who is not really a gigolo but an American manager who coincides 
with her necessity to fall in love, in order that her work shall have 
the warmth of greatness! The Belasco method swings into action: 
the diva’s apartment is set with studied extravagance, high colors, a 
profusion of knick-knacks and among them Miss Helen Gahagan, 
who in accordance with these objects is stamped “temperamental” 
according to Mr. Belasco’s decisive tags for acting. In the young 
man’s apartment, whither the singer goes on a pretence, the lighting 
system synchronizes with a chart of the emotional development of a 
climactic scene. Something sounding very like real rain beats 
against the windows to suggest seclusion. It is all very effective, in 
a sense; in another and more important one, is never effective at all. 


In the slim list of attractions which risked the pre-holiday desert 
on Broadway, it was Maurice Moscovitch’s Shylock which promised 
greatly and failed most dismally. His ten months in The Merchant 
of Venice a decade ago in London had lingered as hope for an 
interpretation which, if not new, would perhaps be a decisive crea- 
tion of the kind that always makes Shakespearean experiment so 
exciting. Mr. Moscovitch presented his Shylock: a comparatively 
young and vigorous man, generally good natured, to whom any sug- 
gestion of deep-seated bitterness was plainly alien. From the first 
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he was impersonal. The dread bargaining with Antonio was just 
another deal, without tragic forewarning or real hint of racial strife. 
The flight of his daughter found him mildly moved, but not 
shocked. And the trial scene was not a bitter outpouring, but an 
opportunity for low comedy induced by mannerisms reminiscent of 
the burlesque stage. The same devitalizing process was at work 
throughout the entire production, achieving a mixture of styles and, 
in general, projecting nothing. 
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The Sing Sing Scene, from Tue New YorKERS 


Haberdashers, hotels, gift shops, and a peerless magazine, have all tried with 
greater or less success to carry over, with their name, something of the brilliance, the 
gaiety, the speed, the madness, the sophistication, and general extravagance of New 
York life, and now a musical comedy, called The New Yorkers, is added to the list, 
with a designing, singing, dancing, wise-cracking cast that does the name high 
justice. You can get the quality of the production pretty much by reading the adver- 
tising announcement: book by Herbert Fields; based on a story by Peter Arno and 
E. Ray Goetz; with music and lyrics by Cole Porter; scenery and costumes by Peter 
Arno; with the following cast: Frances Williams; Charles King; Hope Williams; 
Ann Pennington; Richard Carle; Marie Cahill; Waring’s Pennsylvanians; and 
Clayton, Jackson, and Durante. And if you know Hope Williams well enough to 
remember her awkward, pervading charm, and Jimmy Durante well enough to 
remember his happy howling and his gift for super-heightened comedy you can 
about figure what happens when these two are joined in a single show with a cast 
like that behind them. 
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THE LONDON SCENE— 
AND OTHERS 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


F any one imagines London to represent the theatrical life of 
I these islands, he may be advised to make a short tour of dis- 

covery through the English provinces and Wales and Scotland, 
not to bring contentious Ireland into the question. Our best actors 
are always making that tour professionally, with the result that they 
grow prosperous but we seldom see them in town. Manchester 
having a larger population within a fifty-mile radius than London 
itself, with only two or three theatres in the middle, and Glasgow 
being credited with as dense a million (physically speaking) as any 
in Britain, but a mere handful of playhouses, it is hardly astonish- 
ing that touring should be profitable and that some players should 
think of a London season only as an occasional luxury due to their 
professional pride. There is nothing new or even peculiar to Eng- 
land in this point of view, for Moissi spends most of his time in 
touring the provinces of Germany, and the Coquelins spent a great 
deal of time in touring the provinces of France, and Duse was 
seldom to be seen in Rome; and for that matter Irving and most of 
the London actor-managers of the last generation made their big 
provincial tour at least once in every year and thus kept theatrical 
touch with their country as a whole. 

The platform of Crewe station on a winter Sunday morning is 
as good a place as any I know in which to study the English theatri- 
cal profession. There they are in mufflers and fur coats, smart and 
shabby, big players and small, legitimate and vaudeville, playing 
their weekly game of general post; and the atmosphere may be 
chill and dingy, and the coffee may be tepid and the sandwiches 
dry and the train unpunctual, but the glamour of the theatre over- 
spreads the scene. There is glamour in that family of acrobats, with 
all their stage impedimenta in the trunks behind them; in the wiry 
father and the supple children and the brisk mother who still tosses 
the handkerchief and cries houp-la! at the moment when the music 
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stops and the rest of the troupe have made a dizzy pyramid. 
Glamour too in that ample and rosy soubrette, whose high kick may 
have given us one of our earliest thrills in the days when legs were 
legs and rarely seen and from their very rarity deserved the added 
charm of foaming petticoats. Good soul, her high kick now can 
scarcely be what it was, and she has had a hard life of it in making 
the twice-nightly round of Lancashire, so that Wigan is a name she 
speaks with bitter irony; but who could take her for a mere specta- 
tor like ourselves? Glamour is in that “heavy man” who cultivates 
an appearance between that of Irving and a street musician; 
glamour in that pair of lovers who will never marry and may never 
again be in the same company when once their tour is ended, but 
yet may meet on Crewe platform on such a Sunday morning twenty 
years hence, and kiss in the easy theatrical fashion and introduce a 
husband or a wife. Glamour even in the highbrow players who 
may be scattered here and there, pioneers of some queer touring 
enterprise with aims a little higher than the common. Glamour 
certainly in the players’ life, which is unlike the life of Crewe or 
England or any other place or land. 

By nightfall these travellers will be reaching destinations of 
unutterable sameness—Sabbath-darkened towns with cobbled streets 
and clanging corporation tramcars, and lodgings in shabby familiar 
houses where the landlady calls every actress “love” and every 
actor calls her “mother”. From wayside Methodist chapels will 
issue forth the sound of hymns. Somewhere in the midst of this 
wilderness will be the local theatre, probably a solid nineteenth- 
century building whose Italianate decoration is oddly at variance 
with the plain brick of all surrounding edifices. Does it really 
mean anything in the life of the town or city—or is it a monument 
of nineteenth-century prosperity, a tribute to art like a municipal 
gallery full of bad paintings, or a tribute to literature like a public 
library full of unemployed in search of warmth and sleep? Is it a 
real theatre or a shop for entertainment which goes on mechanically 
displaying casual wares? The answer does not lie entirely with its 
owner, for his choice of plays is limited, and from the very fewness 
of playhouses in his city he is bound to satisfy many different tastes, 
musical and spectacular and dramatic. But within limits he can 
choose his companies with distinction, and make himself a name as 
impressario and producer. There are always a dozen or two of 
good pieces “on the road”, and he knows how to place them in his 
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calendar. Moreover, as a far-sighted man he is aware of the neces- 
sity of presenting an entertainment unlike that of the talk-films that 
now raise their raucous voice on every hand; and it must be in his 
judgment an entertainment better than the talk-films are now or are 
likely to become in the immediate future. That implies keeping a 
shrewd eye on the possibility that next year, or five years or ten 
years hence, there will be not enough good touring companies to go 
round the provinces, so that if he wants to keep his doors open in 
a theatrical sense the provincial manager may have to assemble his 
own company and produce plays for himself. 

But to return to the actors who have just arrived to fulfil their 
weekly engagement, what does the local theatre really mean to 
them? If it be only a weekly stage and caravanserai for the per- 
formance of a single piece, they are surely unfortunate in every true 
professional sense. A long touring run is imaginatively as deadening 
as a long run in London or New York, indeed rather more deaden- 
ing, for it means living far from home in hotels or lodgings, with 
nothing but the routine of golf or idling to fill the day. To your 
true actor the only thing that can make Manchester or Nottingham 
tolerable is fresh work, which is to say fresh rehearsal and per- 
formance. The more fortunate players are those of touring com- 
panies that change their nightly or weekly bill, as in Shakespearean 
or modern repertory. And the most fortunate of all are those who 
never see Crewe platform in a professional tour, but remain in the 
same town working in the same theatre, playing a dozen or a score 
of different parts in every season. Those are the members of reper- 
tory companies, the aristocrats among provincial actors today, and 
perhaps the only provincial actors of tomorrow. For touring is 
admittedly not what it was, and the “Number Two” or smaller 
towns have almost ceased to function theatrically since the talkies 
came, and the “Number One” towns may follow their example, 
with the result already forecast, that the town or city will be thrown 
upon its own resources and compelled either to form its own stock 
company or close its playhouse doors. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, 
Bristol, Leicester—these of course are the chief rallying-grounds of 
original effort in the English provinces. To say that their repertory 
theatres have anything like the artistic importance of the Stadt- 
theater or Schauspielhaus of a corresponding German city would 
be absurdly to overstate the case. For the most part they are now 
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playing safe and inexpensive London successes of ten or twenty 
years ago, plays that nobody particularly wants to see again, least of 
all the provincial public, but plays that have a certain name and 
weight attached to them, and cannot easily ruin the reputation of a 
selection committee or a director. Actors, too, find these pieces 
fairly playable, the corners having been rubbed off them by con- 
tinual use; and it is sometimes possible to persuade the younger gen- 
eration of playgoers that they are seeing epoch-making and original 
drama. Not:always of course; there is a limit to the credulity even 
of the young playgoer. But although these theatres mean very little 
from a dramatic standpoint, theatrically they have tremendous pos- 
sibilities. By giving actors a wealth of experience they are con- 
stantly producing new talents and even new London stars. They 
are teaching new directors their business, and employing new de- 
signers in an economical way, and doing everything except discover 
new playwrights (which is just as well, considering their existing 
dramatic standard). Theatrically speaking one such theatre, poky 
and hard-up and parochial and timid though it be, is worth a dozen 
touring companies. With all its faults it is approaching the prob- 
lem from the right angle. It is trying to keep the theatre of living 
actors locally alive, and competing successfully both with the 
mechanical tour (meaning the aftermath of a success in London) 
and the mechanical reproduction (meaning the play finally sent to 
the nether world of the talkies). 

But as a playgoer I confess to preferring the repertory theatres of 
such cities as Dublin or Glasgow, where the plays have more local 
style about them and the theatrical effort has in every way a more 
original character. An evening in the Abbey Theatre means some- 
thing positive as a theatrical experience. So does an evening in the 
Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, the home of the Scottish National Players, 
where I found myself lately enjoying a performance of The Infinite 
Shoeblack. The Lyric is the former Royalty, which twenty years 
ago was the Glasgow Repertory Theatre under Alfred Wareing’s 
direction: and I remember hearing queer tales of that pioneering 
venture—especially of an evening when the only spectators of an 
early Tchekov play (early for the British stage) were two Scottish 
schoolmistresses with a taste for Russian literature. The stage man- 
ager, spying this scanty “house” through a hole in the curtain, sent 
a messenger to parley with them and find out if they were really 
bent on seeing the play; and as nothing would persuade them to 
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forego that pleasure, they were invited to move up into the front 
seats, to which they consented after making sure there would be no 
extra charge. Then the piece went forward, and I believe a capital 
performance was given to the pair. 

Those days are long ago past, and the house was comfortably 
filled on a December evening for Norman MacOwan’s play, which 
is rather London-Scottish by nature but gains immeasurably from 
being replanted in the soil of North Britain. Perhaps none but the 
Scots understand a hero like this young man, or even the passage 
from Carlyle that gives him his dramatic title. At any rate none 
but a Scot could play him as he is played in this theatre by Mr. 
James Urquhart; and I doubt if any but a Scots lass could make 
the heroine quite so credible as she is made by Miss Enid Hewit. 
These National Players are said to be amateurs, but their work is 
finished and balanced, and the sets would be a credit to any London 
stage, and until one finds the name of W. G. Fay set down as direc- 
tor it is all very mystifying. Not that Fay can do anything without 
talent and enthusiasm to help him; but he has a long experience 
with the Irish Players and a special gift for turning amateur good- 
will into professional accomplishment. 

The Scottish National Theatre Society has its own playwrights, 
too, John Brandane and James Bridie among them; but the main 
point is that it has its own playhouse and decidedly its own audi- 
ence. I imagine that it also has the fault of a self-conscious nation- 
alism, which tends in Scotland to become self-righteous. That is 
one of the usual drawbacks of artistic independence of London; 
from very determination not to be metropolitan one tends to be 
parochial. But there is no reason why the Scots Players should not 
eventually compete on absolutely equal terms with the best touring 
company in Glasgow, or even replace the touring company alto- 
gether; and then they will necessarily take a wider outlook. Mean- 
while a movement of a like importance is going on in the North of 
England, where the strong dramatic effort associated with Leeds, 
Bradford and Huddersfield is being directed into Northern-reper- 
tory channels by J. R. Gregson, the Yorkshire playwright and pro- 
ducer. 

And now I come to one of the real problems of the local or 
repertory theatre, which is its limited power of acquiring the rights 
of plays. It is not only from choice that many of these theatres are 
doing poor and out-of-date pieces; they would like to do fresher 
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work, but the trade-theatre managers and agents, who think only in 
terms of London and touring rights, refuse to grant a license for a 
week’s performance in a theatre independent of the trade circle. 
Especially this is true in the case of interesting Continental plays, 
which are often held up for years by option after option, and 
remain inaccessible even though they are never produced in Lon- 
don at all. Then again when an original art-theatre like the New 
York Theatre Guild becomes a rich and powerful organization, it 
naturally acquires the American and English rights to a great num- 
ber of plays, only a proportion of which it will eventually produce; 
and since it wishes to make the first production, if any, it refuses, per- 
haps as naturally, to sub-let its interest even to an English theatre. 
This means in practice that the large art-theatre stifles the small one 
and hampers its growth. To my knowledge the director of the most 
distinguished independent theatre in the English provinces was 
refused the rights of as many as eleven plays in one short season— 
not because there was any doubt of his ability to present them ade- 
quately, but because the plays were simply “not available’. Now 
the ordinary trade-theatre has some excuse for regarding plays as 
commodities and nothing more; it is bound to think only in terms 
of options and extensions; but I would earnestly beg the Theatre 
Guild to release at any rate the English provinces from its field of 
operations, as far as rights of play are concerned. For here are 
art-theatres and guilds in the same pioneer position today that was 
held by the Guild itself ten or twelve years ago; and they should 
receive a special consideration. 

So back to London, where Ever Green, Wonder Bar, A Murder 
Has Been Arranged, Antony and Cleopatra, the new People’s Thea- 
tre and Maurice Browne’s guild enterprise claim attention. Of 
some of these next month. 
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Kennell-Ellis Martha Graham in STRIKE 


THE DANCE REPERTORY THEATRE 


OR Anglo-Saxon countries the recent increase of interest in the dance 

is not so much a renaissance as a birth of a new art. Particularly is 

this true of America where the dance movement has been bold enough to 
disregard the traditional and to search for new forms expressive of the 
age. The interests of the foremost American dancers cover a wide range 
—from folk dancing to the tap and eccentric dances of the stage, from 





























Maurice Goldberg Charles Weidman in COMPASSION 


the ‘“‘pure’’ dance to the pantomime, from the individual style to mass 
choreography, from the suggestive presentation of the spirit of a historical 
period to the interpretation of this age of machines and skyscrapers, from 
the dance with music to that accompanied by percussion instruments or 
with no accompaniment at all. Even the conventional ballet, safeguarded 
in America by such choreographers as Fokine and Bolm, has not been 




















Soichi Sunami Doris Humphrey in AIR ON A GROUND BASS 


allowed to stagnate but has been made more comprehensive through the 
experiments of these very men. Giving even more freedom, and greatly 
enhancing the dancer’s popularity have been the appearances of the dis- 
tinguished foreign artists who have visited the United States this season— 
Argentina, Mary Wigman, Kreutzberg and Georgi. Not often has a 
great development in any art begun with such varied tendencies. 

One of the evidences of the strength of the new movement is its suc- 
cessful organization. Within the past year three units have been estab- 























Doris Ulmann Tamiris 


lished in New York alone, all aimed toward the better presentation of the 
art of the dance or amelioration of the dance problem. The progress of 
all three is little short of amazing. The Concert Dancers’ League throws 
a protective arm about the dance artist with its efforts for the repeal of 
discriminating legislation. “The Dancers’ Club provides its members with 
a building devoted to comfortable housing, practice rooms, social contacts 
and many other advantages. Finally The Dance Repertory Theatre, com- 
posed of five prominent artists, besides presenting annually a week’s 





























Soichi Sunami Agnes de Mille in COWBOY TUNES 


program of dances from the repertories of its members, is devoting its 
energies to bringing the dance into favor in order that it may have, like 
music and the drama, an audience and eventually a theatre of its own. 
This year the original group of four, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Tamiris and Charles Weidman, has been augmented by the entry of Agnes 
de Mille. Their week of performances will begin on February first. All 
programs will be given at the Craig Theatre. 














BALLET FROM RoBERT THE DEVIL 


A scene from the English Camargo Society’s production of 
the ballet in Meyerbeer’s opera. The dance renaissance 
has continued along more traditional lines in England than 
in America. A partial reason for this may be found in the 
fact that many former members of the Russian ballet, 
including Karsavina, Sokolova, Lopokova, and Woizikow- 
sky, now reside in London. Organization has followed in 
the wake of renewed interest as it has across the Atlantic. 
The Camargo Society has been formed for the purpose of 
bringing to English audiences the best of'the world’s ballet, 
classic ‘and modern, and The Ballet Club, recently come into 
existence, has announced as its purpose “‘to preserve the art 
of ballet in English by forming a permanent company of 
dancers with a theatre of its own.”’ (Photographed during the — 
performance, with usual stage lighting, by Armand Console) 








THE ACTOR AND THE 
BROADCAST PLAY 


By VAL GIELGUD 


CUTE differences must, owing to the peculiar properties of 

medium, exist between a play that is broadcast and a play 

that is either staged or screened. It may seem daring in a 

largely mechanized age to claim the sudden emergence of a new 

medium of artistic expression, but the fact remains that if the broad- 

cast play is not such a new medium it can never rise to anything 

higher than an indifferent substitute for the drama that is seen as 

well as heard. The broadcast play proper, therefore, must be both 

written and produced after a specific fashion laid down for it by the 
incidentals of its very existence. ' 

But no play whether broadcast or not exists by writing or produc- 
tion alone. People claim that there are certain plays which should 
only be read and a few daring spirits have essayed the theory that 
the actor should be no more than a robot in the hands of the pro- 
ducer and the author. But whatever may be the case when dealing 
with ordinary plays, the broadcast play is not and should not be 
written in order to be read. It must be heard and therefore it must 
be acted. It seems therefore worth while considering the conditions 
under which the actor in a broadcast play must work and the meth- 
ods he must use. As a corollary some form of answer should be 
found to the question whether the normal actor in stage plays makes 
the best actor in broadcast plays. 

Many factors reconcile the stage actor to the trials and difficulties 
of his calling. What of his colleague in the broadcasting studio? 
Here we have no footlights, no limelights, no costumes and no 
scenery; merely a rather large, rather bare, room with one or 
several microphones in it, and with an audience invisible and 
intangible—in the circumstances almost unimaginable; an audience 
which cannot cheer, or laugh, or thrill the player by that astonish- 
ing silence which sometimes grips a great theatre in the face of a 
magnificent performance. Romanticism here has no trappings on 
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which to feed; make-believe is rendered ten thousand times more 
difficult. The applause has vanished and the actor may never know 
whether he has thrilled even a single member of his audience. That 
audience may have numbered millions; it may have numbered 
dozens. He does not know, and however much he cares it must 
not affect his work. He does not even have to learn his words. He 
reads from a script. He is produced, after the first one or two 
original readings, by a voice issuing from a loud speaker belonging 
to his director in a room in a different part of the building. In 
scenes with the several members of the cast, he must address not 
them but the microphone. He must move to and fro not as emotion 
guided by a producer bids him, but as the unsympathetic tones of a 
balancing engineer direct. Much of the play—I speak now of Brit- 
ish broadcasting—not only may be but usually is performed in a 
studio different from that in which the actor is. He cannot hear 
those other segments. The various pieces are drawn together by the 
producer at his dramatic control panel,* and there mixed and sent 
out for transmission; but during the intervals the actor cannot hear 
the play go on. He must wait in dreary silence for a green light 
to flash in the studio to give him the cue and then he must take up 
his part as firmly as if he were entirely conversant with the running 
of the complete play. In short, he is part of a machine; and 
though it should be the job of every broadcasting producer to do 
everything he can to get the personalities of his actors across the 
microphone to his audience and to exploit these personalities to the 
utmost of their ability and his, yet the actor still remains part of 
the machine. There are, of course, exceptions, as in the case of 
Herman Kesser’s radio monologue Nurse Henrietta when Miss 
Lilian Harrison entirely swamped a play little more than mediocre 
by the force of her personality and of her superb microphone per- 
formance. Only recently Mr. Leon Lion has broken through all the 
disabilities of broadcast acting by his interpretation of the roles of 
Jekyll and Hyde in a specially adapted version of Stevenson’s novel. 
And in one of the best of microphone plays, Johannsen’s Brigade 
Exchange, Mr. Ralph Richardson achieved a personal success as 
memorable as that of the play itself. There will often be outstand- 
ing individual performances, but it is not on these primarily that 
the significance of the ordinary broadcast play depends. It is on an 


*For description and illustration see Val Gielgud: The Broadcast Play; THEATRE ARTS 
MonTHLY, November, 1930. 
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almost machine-like keenness of uptake and precision in attack; 
unflagging attention and loyal teamwork. Where the exploitation 
of personality can be achieved it is of course of the greatest value. 
But to achieve this with the voice alone is a task formidable in 
itself: to find plays in which such exploitation can be legitimately 
and profitably used is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

It is evident, then, that the professional actor who works in a 
broadcasting studio is sacrificing much for the sake of experiencing 
a new thing. He is of course the first person to whom the broad- 
cast producer turns because all acting, whether it is broadcast or 
not, is based on the same principles, and the experienced actor has a 
practical knowledge of these principles and their application which 
no amateur, however startling his voice quality or vivid his natural 
intelligence, can hope to achieve. Most actors in broadcast plays, 
in Great Britain at any rate, are also professional actors; though it 
is fair to add that as a rule the broadcast actor who is not a stage 
actor, when he 1s successful, is the most successful of. all. But the 
backbone of our casts remains and in my opinion is likely to remain 
the professional actor. 

It is astonishing how quickly the professional actor adapts himself 
to the difficulties of the microphone and to the lack of personal con- 
tact with his audience. It must be remembered that, whereas on the 
stage the actor must get his effects in such a way that they shall be 
obvious all over the theatre and his words audible in the back row 
of the gallery, when he comes to the microphone he is dealing with 
an instrument which exaggerates every inflection enormously and 
reveals insincerity or histrionicism mercilessly. An actor who may 
have been trained in the tradition of thinking in terms of the back 
of the gallery, must suddenly think of himself as acting to an audi- 
ence of millions, each of whom is at his very elbow. And not only 
is the microphone, in itself as it were, all the members of his invisi- 
ble audience, but it is also the other members of his cast. This diffi- 
culty of lack of mutual support owing to the inability of two actors 
to play “against” each other, has been obviated to some extent in 
England by the provision of double or triple branched microphones, 
by the use of which the actors can at any rate be placed vis a vts 
during certain scenes. 

Apart from anything else the physical exertion of acting in 
broadcast plays is very considerable; far more so in the event of a 
big part than in the ordinary theatre. The preservation of absolute 
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silence, the acute concentration, the lack of intervals (for most 
broadcast plays are played straight through, or the audience is 
liable to get restless and switch off), induce a feeling of stress and 
fatigue even in studios ventilated on the most modern principles. 
In the more old-fashioned studios it was by no means unusual to see 
a cast working in shirt sleeves, and leaving the studio at the end of 
the performance with a look cn their faces familiar to all of us who 
have seen people landing after a rough crossing of the English 
Channel. 

But I do not wish to paint too gloomy a picture. In spite of the 
machine-like qualities inseparable from the environment, in spite of 
the lack of colour and applause, the work has a fascination of its 
own. No actor with a real love of his work can resist the tremend- 
ous challenge to justify his art by means of his voice alone. This 
greatest difficulty that might well appall usually stimulates. And 
as more and more actors gain experience of the microphone so the 
standard of broadcast acting continually improves. Again, though 
the actor may be deprived of the applause of a thousand or so, he is 
usually an optimist and finds it difficult to withstand the temptation 
of thinking that the audience which he cannot hear or see, split up 
into its units by their several firesides, must be millions at the least. 
That surely is a harmless gratification of normal human vanity. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 


One of America’s favorite leading ladies for the 
first time tries her hand at being an actor-manager 
in the forthcoming New York production of Rudolf 
Besier’s London success, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, a drama based on the life of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. (Photograph by Doris Ulmann) 














Stanislavsky, director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and Leonidov, a_ distinguished 
tragic actor of his company, both obviously 
happy over the former’s return to his work 
after two years of vacation enforced by illness. 








PLAYWRITING AS A 
PROFESSION 


By EDOUARD BOURDET 


LAYWRITING as a profession is distinguished from other 
professions by the fact that one does not adopt it deliberately. 
Ask a man what profession his son is preparing to pursue in 
life, and he will reply that he is preparing to become a lawyer, a 
physician, an architect, or even a painter or novelist (for we have 
recognized that these professions, once regarded as highly unre- 
munerative, can now support a man and even support him very 
well) ; but rarely will he reply that he wants to become a playwright. 
As a profession, playwriting is regarded as unsound. This is well 
illustrated by the delightfully naive remark attributed to the father 
of one of our youngest and most celebrated playwrights, who had 
given up his position as a high school instructor after the sensational 
success of his latest play. The father, himself an ex-professor living 
in the provinces, had been distinctly perturbed by his son’s resigna- 
tion, the more so as he heard that he was spending extravagantly and 
leading a very gay life in Paris. Accordingly, he boarded a train and 
came to the capitol to investigate. His son welcomed him effusively, 
entertained him royally, and took him, of course, to see his play. At 
the fall of the curtain, he asked his opinion, but the old gentleman, 
preoccupied by a single thought, was sparing of compliments. 
“Well,” said the son, “what do you think of it?” 
The father shook his head. 
“Not bad,” he said, “not bad. And you had a pretty good audi- 
ence, I suppose.” 
“Rather! It was sold out. It is sold out every night.” 
“Yes, no doubt. That’s all very well in its way, but I want to talk 
to you seriously.” 
Then, growing grave, he came to the point: 
“Would you mind telling me how you pay your bills?” 
This attitude of domestic mistrust toward the profession of play- 
writing is due, largely, I should say, to the fact that every serious 
profession requires a period of apprenticeship. Now, in what does 
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the apprenticeship of a playwright consist? Of all the liberal pro- 
fessions, it is the one which owes most to natural endowment and least 
to experience. One does not learn how to write plays. You succeed 
—more or less—at the first try, or you do not succeed at all. All the 
preparations in the world, all the preliminary study and discipline, 
are of very little help. 

Among my classmates, when I went to school, was an extremely 
brilliant lad. An illustrious example in his family had early directed 
his ambitions toward a theatrical career, and when he took his degree, 
he had decided on playwriting as a profession. To equip himself 
thoroughly, he determined to secure the most complete intellectual 
grounding and background he could conceive. Gifted with a fine 
mind and remarkable powers of assimilation, he took his degree in 
History (no doubt in case he wrote historical plays), passed his 
examinations and was received at the Normale, prepared for a Doc- 
torate of Letters, and passed a brilliant examination; then our ways 
parted and I lost sight of him. Ten years later I met him again. He 
was a high officer in an important bank, of which he might any day 
become President. .If I were to mention his dramatic projects today, 
I doubt whether he would even remember them. 

No man, I believe, becomes a playwright by determining to be- 
come one. He becomes one by accident, or, to be exact, he is born 
one, and he may never realize it till chance reveals his vocation. This 
explains the variety of professions practised by many well-known 
dramatists, before they gave themselves to the theatre. Without men- 
tioning Corneille, who began life as a lawyer, or Calderon, who was 
a soldier first and later a priest, or Moliére, who might have suc- 
ceeded his father as tapisster du rot if he had been a dutiful son, or 
Beaumarchais, who was a broker, we may recall, in later days, Dumas 
the elder, who was a bureaucrat in the establishment of the Duc 
d@’Orléans, Emile Augier, who was a lawyer’s clerk, Meilhac, who 
was a salesman in a bookshop, and Halévy and Becque, both of whom 
were government employees. In our own day we find engineers like 
Maurice Donnay, journalists like Brieux, Lavedan, and Tristan Ber- 
nard, professors like Jules Romains, Coolus, and Pagnol, actors like 
Sarment, and diplomats like Giraudoux. 

In short, the most usual manner of preparing for the profession of 
playwriting is to practise another. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why a profession in which native 
gifts play so important a part, in which perseverance and application 
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are so poorly rewarded, and in which there are so few means of cor- 
recting one’s pre-ordained lot, should be held in low honor, and why 
one’s family would rather see one embrace any other calling. 

As a profession, however, it is as good as the next. It has its pain- 
ful periods, undoubtedly, its hours of anguish and despair, when one 
would give anything not to have chosen it. But it has its compensa- 
tions, too; its joys... . 

The qualities necessary for the making of a playwright are of two 
kinds and correspond to the two successive phases of his activity: the 
first consists in writing a play, the second in obtaining its perform- 
ance. These two operations require distinct talents. The ideal, of 
course, would be to possess both, but in reality the conjunction is rare. 
Some authors are more successful in writing plays than in having 
them played, others are more successful in having them played than 
in writing them. The first part, writing a play is, I hasten to add, 
also the most important. 

One may write a play for two reasons: either one has an idea or a 
contract. A contract means, of course, an agreement with a manager 
to deliver a play at a specified date, in return for which the manager 
pledges himself to produce it—and sometimes actually does. A be- 
ginner usually has ideas and no contract. ‘Toward the end of his 
career, he is apt to have contracts and no ideas. From this rather 
painful predicament he extricates himself as best he can—by taking 
a collaborator, for instance. Sometimes, however, it does happen that 
he has both a contract and an idea; then all is well in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

An idea for a play may consist either in an anecdote or in one or 
more characters. The former is the starting point for a play of situa- 
tion, and of such are most plays. The latter leads to a comedy of 
character. If, instead of characters conceived separately, you have 
imagined a group of people bound by some social tie or even without 
one but serving to illustrate some central theme, your comedy of 
character becomes a comedy of manners. Le Misanthrope, le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, are comedies of character of this sort; /es Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules, les Femmes Savantes, are such comedies of manners. 

Needless to say, all such classifications are in large part arbitrary; 
and many plays partake of more than one category: some comedies of 
character are also plays of situation, which are at the same time 
studies of manners. 

I do not know how other authors come by their ideas: they may 
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do so in a manner entirely different from my own. For me, the germ 
of a play lies always in some direct observation. This starting point 
may be, and usually is, no more than a pretext, which is so far trans- 
formed as to be unrecognizable by the time I have finished the play. 
It is nothing more than the twist of the crank which sets the machine 
in motion, or, if you prefer, the first stone in the foundation of the 
structure. Nothing more, nothing less. 

For the spectator, it is irrelevant. For, after all, what does the first 
stone matter to the passer-by, who pauses to consider the completed 
building? I have remarked, however, that many people display a 
keen interest in that preliminary stone, and are eager to know how 
and where one found it. No sooner is a play produced, the story of 
which is a little unusual or the characters uncommon, than those in 
the know go around informing the world that they know the origin 
of the story and the identity of the characters. Usually, indeed, both 
are drawn from the personal experience of the informer: the story has 
happened to him or to one of his family, and he can name the people 
among his friends and acquaintances. So-and-so is Monsieur X, 
Madame Y, Mademoiselle Z. For my part, I see no objection to this 
harmless little game, and I long ago gave up trying to convince these 
detectives that, if one were to dramatize types of actual humanity, 
they would seem at first exaggerated, then over-complicated, and nine 
times out of ten implausible. Whether it is a situation or a character, 
the elements which we find by direct observation must undergo a 
radical transformation, before they can be used in a play, and it is in 
this process of transformation that the two fundamental qualities of 
the dramatist appear—imagination and theatrical feeling. These 
two essential parts of the mechanism henceforth function together, in 
incessant interplay, the latter controlling and constantly disciplining 
the former. 

The art of the theatre is, in fact, one of sacrifices. Not all that 
observation offers and imagination suggests is good for the stage. 
There must be a process of selection and adaptation, dictated at every 
point by theatrical feeling. 

This stage sense is the faculty which inspires the author, when his 
thought first comes to him, with the means of communicating it 
scenically to the spectator. Some ideas lend themselves admirably 
to theatrical expression, others less so. In real life, for instance, 
there may be deep meaning in a silence between two people who have 
been talking. On the stage, however, a silence rarely means anything. 
And a silence which means nothing is no longer a pause but a hole in 
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the dialogue. The novelist may employ that pause to advantage, be- 
cause he is able to describe the thoughts of his people. This the 
dramatist can not do. Ina novel, again, a real value attaches to little 
words like, “He grew pale”, “She blushed”. We have nothing of the 
sort in the theatre: the actors neither pale nor blush under their 
make-up. And so on indefinitely. On the stage the author can 
express most but not all of his thoughts, and he is forced to sacrifice 
some of them, because he lacks the theatrical means of making them 
intelligible to the audience. 

These theatrical means are first, and above all, the dialogue: that 
is self-evident. Then the gestures and movement of the actors. And 
lastly, to a certain degree, the stage setting. I say, to a certain degree, 
because contrary to the creed of a certain school which has been 
influenced in part by the cinema and in part by foreign examples, I 
think that we should not allow too large a place to the settings. The 
cinema, in this respect, can surpass us: it disposes (it does not suffi- 
ciently use them, I think, but it has them) of Nature and space. Stage 
settings are never anything more or less than skilful illusions. They 
help in creating an illusion only so long as the attention of the spec- 
tator is concentrated on the characters and the action, only so long 
as they remain in the background. But if the audience observes them 
too closely, it discovers their tricks and loses the illusion. We pos- 
sess a much greater power of suggestion in words than in settings of 
painted canvas or cardboard properties. Words, whose effect never 
wears off, which dust never dims, on which the stage hand leaves no 
mark, words whose power is illimitable because with them the author 
can describe and evoke anything and everything he pleases, without 
the spectator ever dreaming of doubting or discussing what he is told. 
For it is a curious fact that an audience, composed of people who dis- 
play, in the ordinary circumstances of their lives, a certain prudence 
and scepticism with respect to any statement that they can not verify, 
brings to the theatre an unbounded credulity and an absolute belief 
in everything which is told from the stage. 

This being so, why the deuce should we ask the spectator to witness 
the scene itself, when it is so much simpler and more effective to 
describe it in a few words? I believe that on the stage we must 
evoke; the more we suggest and the less we show, the better the effect. 

After this digression on a subject to which a number of recent plays 
give point, I return to the two essential qualities of a playwright— 
imagination and stage sense. To the latter I give first place, because 
a play may be written without imagination—as, for instance, when 
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one adapts a novel to the stage. But theatrical instinct is indispensa- 
ble. It must direct every stage of the author’s creation, but at no 
point is its importance greater than in the choice of a subject and 
especially when the subject, instead of being conceived wholly by the 
author himself, is suggested to him by someone else. For the source 
of our inspiration is not limited to our own ideas: we must reckon 
also with those which are suggested to us. The moment you are 
known as a playwright, people offer you ideas. Some of their sug- 
gestions are made gratuitously, in the course of a conversation after 
dinner, others in exchange for a collaboration and a share in your 
royalties. The idea is usually quite vague. Your well-wisher invites 
you, let us say, to write a play on some profession or trade in which he 
is particularly interested. A lawyer proposes a play on the intrigues 
of the Law Courts, a painter on those of the art dealers, a surgeon on 
dichtonomy, and a retired diplomat on the secrets of the Quai 
d’Orsay. What they offer is a frame, which you are to fill in with a 
story and characters. 

Sometimes, however, your friend is not content with vague sugges- 
tions. He brings you a subject all worked out, which you have only 
to write. Usually it is an episode which has come under his observa- 
tion or which has been told to him, with specified characters, which 
he describes to you minutely and which he has already cast among 
the most appropriate actors. This genus is the most dreadful and the 
most difficult to put off. Among all the suggestions of this sort which 
have been made to me, I have never found one that I could use. 

What these well-meaning people fail to realize is that it is impossi- 
ble to do justice to an idea which is not one’s own, which does not 
spring from one’s own brain. Each of us has his own turn of mind, 
which dictates the theme that best suits him, and what is good for one 
is not so for another. The idea must be to the measure of the play- 
wright: it cannot be picked up, ready-made. 

When once the author has his initial idea and his characters have 
become familiar to him, when he knows their natures, their tastes, 
their habits, he has only to construct his play, and to write it. The 
construction should, as a rule, precede the writing. It often happens, 
however, that one begins to write with an incomplete plan or even 
with no plan at all: it may be enough to know the point of departure 
and the direction of one or two important scenes, and to trust to logic 
and inspiration to discover the rest. This method has both draw- 
backs and advantages. The advantage is that the author’s imagina- 
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tion, not bridled by any set scheme, is apt to discover suddenly some 
unforeseen development which enriches his play. The principal 
drawback is that one is in danger of stalling and wasting one’s labor. 
This is what often happens when one starts, for instance, with an 
attractive first act, without knowing how to follow it up. The first 
act is always the easiest part of the play to build. This is readily 
understandable: you start off on a clean slate, on a vague ground upon 
which you can place anything you please. You have elbow room, 
nothing restricts you. But then, as event follows event and characters 
become more and more defined, they become ties with which you 
must reckon, as you go on. 

Thus it is that most playwrights have their drawers full of spark- 
ling first acts, to which no second or third has been or probably ever 
will be written, because they contain no possibilities of development. 

Apart from the impediments which the author creates for himself, 
as he goes along, the greatest difficulty in the construction of a play 
lies in finding the end of it. This difficulty is due to the fact that the 
spectator expects you to wind up your play, at the last curtain with 
a conclusion, whereas in life, which the theatre claims to imitate, 
there is rarely any such thing. 

The author who has developed an idea for three, four, or five acts, 
realizes the need of a conclusion, but he attaches less importance to 
it than the spectator does. It would be too much to say that he over- 
looks it, but he may discern it immediately and he may delay its de- 
termination. And if, when he has found it, it does not satisfy him 
completely, he may say that after all the essential part of his work 
has been accomplished: the spectator will hold him quit for the pleas- 
ure he has provided for two-thirds or three-fourths or four-fifths of 
the play and dismiss his brief final disappointment. 

But the author is mistaken. 

For the spectator, the play is a whole, and he cannot approve a 
play which fails him at the end any more than he can admire a build- 
ing the top of which is askew. The end is a test, it is for him the 
demonstration and the proof of all that has gone before. 

There are two kinds of endings, the happy and the unhappy. Not 
that the author is free to choose one or the other for a given play: to 
a certain degree the subject dictates the conclusion. There are plays 
which end happily and others which end unhappily. This fact, how- 
ever, bears observation: as long as the action is under way on the 
stage, the spectator instinctively desires a happy conclusion, and he 
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is grateful to the author who does not disappoint him, even if to do 
so he must adulterate logic and plausibility to a certain extent. But as 
soon as the curtain has fallen, if the solution is not strictly justified, he 
denies the pleasure he has just felt and blames the author for humor- 
ing him. To provide a happy ending which shall satisfy the spectator 
at the time is not always a sound calculation, for what we need is not 
the consent of the spectator during but after the performance: it is 
after the performance, when he returns home, that he matures the 
opinion which will go abroad on the morrow and form that deep and 
mysterious wave which spells success or failure. Nor will he ever 
yield that consent to a conclusion, whatever it may be, which does not 
seem to him to agree with the development of the facts and the logic 
of the characters. This final requirement of the audience, expressed 
not only throughout the performance but after its termination, is one 
of the things which make the beauty of the art of the theatre. It is 
not one of the things, I need hardly say, which facilitates success. 

The actual writing of the play, that is, the composition of the 
dialogue, holds no real difficulty for the author. He knows his 
people, he knows whence they come, or, if you prefer, where they 
are going, he knows the point of departure and the goal of each 
scene: it only remains to make his people speak as they would in 
reality. All that he must avoid is to use phrases that are overlong or 
over-literary. The latter are an impediment in that they require too 
long to be understood by the spectator. And every speech must be 
understood instantaneously, before the cue is picked up. They have 
this further drawback, that they make some actors uncomfortable. 
The actor is apt gradually to substitute certain formulas with which 
he is more familiar and which seem to him to mean the same thing, 
but which may not be to the taste of the author. It is always best to 
avoid this sort of collaboration. 

It is in the dialogue that the distinctive features of each author and 
the characteristics of his talent most clearly appear. The dialogue of 
Giraudoux could never be mistaken for that of Pagnol; that of 
Marcel Achard has nothing in common with Geraldy’s. It is in the 
dialogue that we detect the poet or the wit or both, for these are not 
incompatible. 

It would be rash, however, to judge the wit of an author by the 
dialogue he introduces into his plays. One should never forget that 
true wit, that is, conversational wit requires quick-wittedness, a vi- 
vacity which responds to every challenge and lights immediately on 
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the amusing word, the neat sally or the ingenious shift in point of 
view. In the theatre wit does not need to be so nimble. It need not 
be nimble at all. One has plenty of time, in the privacy of one’s 
study, to think up a happy retort and to edge it in casually, by a 
skilful preparation. The effect on the spectator is the same as in 
conversation, but the merit, one must admit, is much slighter. In a 
word, your plodding wit is ample for cleverness in the theatre; in- 
deed, I would even say that it is the form of wit best adapted to that 
purpose. This is hardly a paradox. A man of wit, by the very bias 
of his mind and because he has a reputation to sustain, is apt to be a 
poor observer. He is always more intent on what he is going to say 
than on seeing or listening to others. This observation of others is 
the main nurture of our imagination, and he is forced to neglect it a 
little: one cannot do everything. On the other hand, the man who 
has no name for wit and who is not expected to amuse the company, 
has time to observe what is going on around him. Like a camera he 
registers the picture and develops it later, if he thinks fit, after cor- 
rection and treatment. 

Take the great wits of history: none of them were playwrights! 

Inversely, it does not appear, from the little we know, that the 
conversation of Moliére, Racine, or Shakespeare, was particularly 
brilliant. As for Corneille, I have only to recall the lines in which 
he posited himself for posterity: 

J’ai la plume féconde et la bouche stérile, 
Et l’sn peut rarement m’écouter sans ennui 
Que quand je me produis par la bouche d’autrui. 

Just as too much wit may prevent a playwright from observing, so 
too good a memory may hinder him from venturing at all. There is 
little that is new under the sun. Most situations have been treated 
over and over, with the possible exception of some variation of detail, 
and most of the conceivable characters have been drawn. If we re- 
membered too well what others greater and more illustrious than 
ourselves have said and done before our coming, we should need a 
good deal of presumption to begin all over after them. Fortunately, 
when we most need to, we can forget or remember but dimly. Fur- 
thermore, this imperfection of memory permits us to credit to our own 
imagination ideas which result from obscure reminiscences, whereas 
too remorseless a memory, in offering us, with the reminiscence, the 
name of the man to whom we owe it, would discourage all effort.* 


*The second half of this article—on producing a play—will appear in the April issue. 
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THE GOOD AND OBEDIENT 
YOUNG MAN 


A Play in the Japanese Manner* 


By BETTY BARR and GOULD STEVENS 


Characters 


THE Property MAN 
First Musician 

SEcoND MusictAn } Chorus 
Tuirp Musician } 

THE FATHER 


THE YouNG MAN 

THE WIFE 

THE SHOPKEEPER 

THE Lapy ABBESS 
SERVANTS AND NEIGHBORS 


HERE are two gold screens, one on each side of the stage. At the back, in the 
center, is a raised platform of two steps. A blue cyclorama surrounds the scene. 
Entrances are between the screens and the proscenium, on each side and between the 
steps and the screens. At the rise of the curtain the stage is dark except for one tiny 


lantern at the right. Property MAN is sitting alone. 


The three MUSICIANS enter 


casually. They wear their instruments on cords around their necks, and carry mats. 
They go slowly to the center of the stage, half bow to the audience, wander forward 
under the lantern, carefully put down their mats, sit and arrange their instruments 


on the floor in front of them. 


First Musician: My instrument is a 
hand drum. I put a thimble on my finger 
and play the drum like this. 

SEconD Musician: My instrument is 
a small hand drum. I don’t have a thim- 
ble. I play it with my bare hand, like this. 

Tuirp Musician: My instrument is a 
fue. I blow on it, and it makes a beautiful 
sound like a flute. 

First Musician: He doesn’t play his 
fue all through the play. 

SECOND Musician: Only at the begin- 
ning and the climax. 

Tuirp Musician: And the end. 

[There is a pause.] 

First Musician: The play may as well 
begin. 

[THirp Musician plays a few notes, 
as the lights, dim green-blue for night-time, 
come up slowly on cyclorama. PROPERTY 


MAN takes three cherry-trees, cut out in 
silhouette on a screen, up on the platform, 
opens them out, and stands them against 
the cyclorama. He dusts them with his 
sleeve. | 

First Musician: It rained a cool rain 
this morning. ‘The leaves of the cherry 
trees are fresh and clean. 

[Property MAN takes from his sleeve 
a few blossoms and hangs them on the 
trees. | 

The first blossoms answer the rain. 
They hide in darkness now. They have no 
colour. But wait. 

[Property MAN runs off as lights ap- 
pear. FATHER and SON enter with lan- 
terns on bamboo poles. PROPERTY MAN 
rushes back and unrolls a strip of green 
grass for them to walk on. They walk 
sniffing the air. As PRopeRTy MAN un- 


* Suggested by Grace James’s story, Reflection from Green Willow and Other Japanese 


Stories, Macmillan, 1910. 
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rolls the carpet, he slyly pulls from his 
sleeve pebbles which he first shows to the 
audience and then drops under the feet of 
the pair. They stop to admire the blos- 
soms. PROPERTY MAN runs around behind 
them and starts to roll up the carpet, but 
has to wait for them, so sits down re- 
signedly. | 

FATHER: I am simple of mind and man- 
ners, but a gentleman of good estate. I 
stop here on my way from the rice fields 
to smell the cherry blossoms. My wife, 
rest her soul, has been dead these many 
years, but I live in great peace and quiet. 

Seconp Musician: Ah! the cherry 
blossoms that glow pink in the light of the 
lanterns. Soon will be red cherries. But 
turn your eyes on this good and obedient 
son. 

Younc Man: Every day I help my 
father in the rice fields, and we talk and 
are happy. 

Tuirp Musician: They are happy be- 
cause they keep clear of women-kind. They 
know nothing at all either of their win- 
ning or of their bothering ways. 

FATHER: Let us sit here and take the 
pebbles from our shoes. [They sit on the 
step.] Tomorrow we shall go fishing, and 
on our return we shall look at the iris and 
the peony and the lotus. And we can be as 
jolly as you please. 

First Musician: For there is no one 
to say them nay. Often enough they come 
home by lantern light. 

Seconp Musician: They wear their 
oldest clothes and are mighty irregular at 
their meals. 

Tuirp Musician: For they have good 
steady men—servants in their house, and 
never set eyes on a pair of long sleeves or 
a scarlet obi from morning till night. 

FATHER: Son, we have smelled the 
blossoms. Now let us return home. For 
I am tired and perhaps we will drink a 
little saké. 

Younc Man: Yes, Father, for there 
is no one to say us nay. 

First Musician: Ah! the good and 
obedient young man. See, he helps his 
Father to get up. Now they walk through 
the night with their lanterns. 

[FATHER and Son walk around the 
stage. PROPERTY MAN rolls up the grass 
carpet, picks up the stones and puts them 
carefully in his sleeve, folds up the trees, 


and carries everything back to his place. 
FATHER and SON continue their walk. 
The music plays. Property MAN places 
in the center of the stage a small table 
holding a braxzier, saké in cups, and pipes, 
gets a bamboo pole which he hangs hori- 
zontally behind it as daylight grows. Then 
he goes and sits. A manservant enters and 
stands ready to welcome the FATHER and 
Son. ] 

Seconp Musician: A steady man- 
servant is on the threshold, as they come 
up to the door. 

[FATHER and SON step over the pole 
leaving their sandals just inside. The 
lights on cyclorama dim out slowly. 
FATHER and Son sit down, light pipes, 
and start drinking saké.]| 

FATHER: Boy! it’s high time you got 
married. 

Younc Man: Now the gods forbid! 
Father, what makes you say such terrible 
things? Or are you joking? You must 
be joking. 

FATHER: I’m not joking. I never 
spoke a truer word. And that you'll know 
soon enough. 

Younc Man: But, Father, I’m mor- 
tally afraid of women. 

FaTHER: And am I not the same? I’m 
sorry for you, my boy. 

Younc Man: Then why must I 
marry? 

FATHER: In the way of nature, I shall 
die before long, and you'll need a wife to 
take care of you. 

First Musician: Now the tears stand 
in the young man’s eyes, for he is tender- 
hearted. But all he says is: 

Younc Man: I can take care of my- 
self very well. 

FATHER: That’s the very thing you can- 
not. 

[The lights dim out; then come up 
again. The Musicians and PROPERTY 
MAN are alone on the stage. The latter 
takes the table and bamboo pole away, and 
places two cushions on the floor.) 

Seconp Musician: The long and short 
of it was, that they found the young man 
a wife. 

Tuirp Musician: She is young and 
pretty as a picture. 

[YounGc MAN and WIFE enter from 
opposite sides. 
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First Musician: And her name is 
Fusa. 

[They do pantomime of drinking the 
three times three together. 

Seconp Musician: Now they are 
man and wife. 

[They stand looking at each other.] 

Tuirp Musician: For the life of him, 
he doesn’t know what to say to her. 

[YounGc MAN takes a bit of her sleeve 
and strokes it with his hand, looking fool- 
ish. WIFE covers her face with her other 
sleeve, whimpering. | 

Younc Man: Honourable Fusa, don’t 
do that, for the dear gods’ sake. 

Wire: I suppose you don’t like me. I 
suppose you don’t think I’m pretty. 

Younc Man: My dear, you’re prettier 
than the bean flower in the field. You’re 
prettier than the little bantam hen in the 
farmyard. You're prettier than the rose 
carp in the pond. I hope you'll be happy 
with my father and me. 

First Musician: At this she laughs a 
little. 

Seconp Musician: And dries her eyes. 

Wire: Get on another pair of -hakama 
and give me those you’ve got on you. 
[Property MAN gives YOUNG MAN a 
pair of hakama.| There’s a great hole in 
them. I was noticing it all the time of the 
wedding. 

[Younc MAN sits on one of the pillows 
and does as he is told.) 

Seconp Musician: Ah! the good and 
obedient young man. See, he gives his wife 
the hakama. 

Tuirp Musician: This is not a bad 
beginning. 

First Musician: They should be very 
happy together. 

[WIFE takes the hakama and sits down 
on the other pillow and begins mending. 
YouNG MAN dances proudly and goes out. 
WIFE continues to mend. First MUSICIAN 
remembers something and goes out.] 

Seconp Musician: By and bye, in the 
way of nature, the old man dies. 

First Musician [re-entering and whis- 
pering|. He made a very good end, and 
has left that in his strong box which makes 
his son the richest man in the country- 
side. 

[Younc MaAwn enters slowly, stopping 
beside the entrance. He stands there with 


head bowed, grief-stricken. He moves his 
sleeve slowly in a dance of grief.] 

SEconD Musician: But this is no com- 
fort to the poor young man, who mourns 
his Father with all his heart. 

Tuirp Musician: Little sleep or rest 
he gets, and little heed he gives to his wife. 

[WIFE moves arms towards him. He 
pays no attention. She sits back bewildered. 
He moves to the opposite side of the stage, 
and sits down. PRopERTY MAN thought- 
fully puts bamboo pole down between them. 
WIFE shrugs her shoulders and goes into 
his room.] 

Wire: My dear, and how would it be 
if you were to go to Kioto for a little? 

Younc Man: And why should I do 
that? 

Tuirp Musician: It is on the tip of 
her tongue to say: To enjoy yourself. 

First Musician: But she sees it would 
never do to say that. 

Wire: Oh, as a kind of duty. [Musi- 
cians strike gong.| They say every man 
that loves his country should see Kioto, and 
besides, you might give an eye to the fash- 
ions, so as to tell me what they are like 
when you get home. My things are sadly 
behind the times. 

SECOND Musician: They are indeed. 

Wire: I’d like well enough to know 
what people are wearing. 

Tuirp Musician: As who wouldn’t? 

Younc Man: I’ve no heart to go to 
Kioto, and if I had it’s the planting out 
time of the rice, so the thing can’t be dons 
and there’s an end to it. 

[WIFE returns to her room and sits on 
her cushion. YOUNG MAN raises his head. 
Musicians play a quick little chord. He 
gets up and walks nonchalantly into his 
wife’s room. MUSICIANS imitate his steps 
with chords of music. They all grin.] 

Younc Man: Now do you get out my 
best hakama and haouri, and make up my 
bento for a journey. 

Wire: What for? 

Younc Maw: I’m thinking of going to 
Kioto. 

Wire: Well, I am surprised. And 
what put such an idea into your head, if 
I may ask? 

First Musician: She has some grains 
of sense. 

Younc MAwn: I’ve been thinking it’s a 
kind of duty. 
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Wire: Oh, indeed. 

[She prepares him for the journey. They 
embrace and bid each other farewell. He 
leaves her and begins his long walk to 
Kioto, walking round and round the stage. 
The lights in front dim out, and the lights 
on cyclorama come up. WIFE has disap- 
peared. There is music.] 

SECOND MUusICcIAN: 
steps out along the road. 

Tuirp Musician: And before long he 
reaches Kioto. 

First Musician: He sees many things 
to wonder at. Among temples and palaces 
he goes. He sees castles and gardens and 
marches up and down fine streets of shops, 
gazing about him. His eyes are wide open. 

Seconp Musician: And his mouth, 
too. 

[SHOPKEEPER runs in with his shop 
strapped to his shoulders. Hanging from 
the frame are silver mirrors and ribbons 
and jewelry. He stands at the top of the 
three steps exhibiting his wares.] 

Younc Man: Oph, the pretty silver 
moons! 

Seconp Musician: He is a simple soul. 

[Younc MAN steps up, takes one of the 
mirrors from the frame, and looks into it.} 

Younc MAN [collapsing on the steps]: 
Oh-h-h-h-h. . . . Father, how did you 
come here? You’re not dead then? Now 
the dear gods be praised for that! Yet I 
could have sworn . But no matter since 
you are here, alive and well. You are 
something pale still, but how young you 
look! You move your lips, father, and seem 
to speak. But I do not hear you. You'll 
come home with me, dear, and live with 
us just as you used to do? You smile, you 
smile, that is well! 

SHOPKEEPER: Fine mirrors, my young 
gentleman. The best that can be made, and 
that’s one of the best of the lot you have 
there. I see you are a good judge. 

Younc MAN [clutching it to him, trem- 
bling, and whispering|: How much? Is 
it for sale? 

First Musician: He is in a taking lest 
his father be snatched from him. 

SHOPKEEPER: For sale it is indeed, most 
noble sir, and the price is a trifle. Only 
two bu. It’s almost giving it away, as 
you'll understand. 

Younc Man: Two bu? Only two bu? 


The young man 





Now the gods be praised for this, their 
mercy! 

[He smiles and quickly takes the money 
from the purse in his girdle.]} 

Seconp Musician: Now it is the 
Shopkeeper who wishes he had asked three 
bu. 

Tuirp Musician: Or even five. 

Younc Maw [starts away, then stops]: 
Father, before we set out for home, we 
must buy some gauds for the young woman 
there. 

First Musician: His wife, you know. 

[YounG MAwnN and SHOPKEEPER con- 
clude abrupt pantomime of buying gaudies. 
Younc Man begins his walk home, the 
SHOPKEEPER runs off. The lights in back 
dim out; the lights in front come up slowly 
showing the two rooms. The Wis is sit- 
ting in her room, there is a large chest in 
the other. YOUNG MAN slips furtively in- 
to his room, as the MUSICIANS say: ] 

Seconp Musician: For the life of 
him, he can’t tell why, but he never says 
a word to his wife about buying his old 
father for two bu in Kioto. 

Tuirp Musician: And that’s where 
he makes his mistake. 

First Musician: As things turn out. 
[Sinister note on gong. | 

[YounG Man wraps the mirror in 
green silk and puts it in the chest. Then he 
goes into the other room to his Wire. 
They greet each other. He gives her the 
presents. | 

Seconp Musician: She is as pleased 
as you like. 

[YounG MAN returns to his room and 
talks to his father in pantomime. ] 

Wire [to herself]: I’m glad to see him 
so well and so happy, but I must say he’s 
been mighty quick to get over his sorrow 
after all. But men are just like children. 

[The lights dim out; they come up again. 
The Wire is alone in her room, trying on 
her new obi. | 

First Musician: Every morning early 
and every evening late, the young man goes 
to his room and speaks with his father. 

SEconD Musician: Many a jolly talk 
they have had together, and many a hearty 
laugh. 

Tuirp Musician: And the son is the 
happiest young man of all this countryside. 

[YounGc MaAwn enters, goes straight to 
his room and greets the face in the mirror. 
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Wire looks up when she hears his foot- 
steps. ] 

Wire [to herself]: Why does he go so 
often to the toko no ma, and what has he 
got there? I should be glad enough to 
know. 

First Musician: She is not one to suf- 
fer much in silence. 

SeconpD Musician: She will ask him 
soon. 

[YounGc MAN finishes his greeting, puts 
the mirror back in its box, and comes into 
the WiFz’s room. | 

Wire: What have you been doing in 
there all by yourself? 

Younc Man: I’ve been talking to my 
father. 

Wire: Your father? 

Younc Mawn: I found him in a shop in 
Kioto and I bought him for two bu. Now 
I have him home again, and I am as happy 
as the day is long. 


Wire: Hm. 

Younc Man: And wasn’t two bu 
cheap? And wasn’t it a strange thing 
altogether ? 

Wire: Cheap indeed. And passing 
strange. And why, if I may ask, did you 


say naught of this at the first? 

Younc MAN [hanging his head]: In- 
deed then I cannot tell you, my dear. I’m 
sorry, but I don’t know. 

[He leaves her. WIFE jumps up and 
runs into the other room. Sees the box, lifts 
the cover, and takes out the green silk 
packet. | 

Wire: My green silk for sleeve linings. 
But I don’t see any old father here [feels 
the mirror]. What can he keep in it? 
[unwraps it]. What an odd flat shining 
thing! [looks into the mirror. Pause]. A 
woman! A woman! So that is his secret! 
He keeps a woman in this box! A woman! 
Very young, and very pretty! No, not 
pretty at all, but she thinks herself so! A 
dancing-girl from Kioto, I’ll be bound. IIl- 
tempered, too! Her face is scarlet! And 
oh, how she frowns! Nasty little spitfire! 
Who could have thought it of him? Ah, 
it’s a miserable girl I am. And I’ve cooked 
his daikon and mended his hakama a hun- 
dred times! oh, oh, oh!! 

[She throws the mirror into the box, 
slams the lid shut, and flings herself on the 
floor, sobbing. Music, agitated and wail- 


ing. Musicians lament. YoUNG MAN 
enters. | 

Younc Man: I’ve broken the thong 
of my sandal, and I’ve come to—[seeing 
her]. But what in the world? [drops on 
his knees beside her}. Why, what is it my 
own darling? 

WIFE [fiercely]: Your own darling! I 
want to go home!! 

Younc Man: But my sweet, you are 
at home. And with your own husband. 

Wire: Pretty husband! And pretty 
goings-on with a woman in a box! A hate- 
ful ugly woman, that thinks herself beauti- 
ful! And she has my green sleeve-linings 
with her! 

Younc Man: Now what’s all this 
about women and sleeve-linings? Sure, 
you wouldn’t grudge poor old father that 
little green rag for his bed. Come, my 
dear, I’ll buy you twenty sleeve-linings! 

WIFE [jumping up and dancing with 
rage}: Old father! Old father! Old 
father! Am I fool or a child? I saw the 
woman with my own eyes! 

Younc MAN [bewildered]: Is it pos- 
sible that my father is gone? [takes the 
mirror]. That’s well. Still the same old 
father that I bought for two bu. You seem 
worried, father. Nay, then, smile as I do. 
There, that’s well. 

[WIFE snatches mirror from him, looks 
into it, and hurls it across the stage—music 
—SERVANTS and NEIGHBORS rush in.] 

Younc Man: It’s my father. I bought 
him in Kioto for two bu. 

Wire: He keeps a woman in the box, 
and she has stolen my green sleeve-lining 
[she weeps]. 

[There is clatter, chatter, and noisy 
music. | 

First Musician: None of them will 
look into the mirror, because they say it is 
bewitched. 

A NeIcHBoR: Let us ask the Lady 
Abbess, for she is a wise woman. 

[They form in procession, WIFE carry- 
ing the mirror, move out of the room, and 
around the stage, while Property MAN 
removes cushions, chest, and bamboo pole. | 

Seconp Musician: And off they go to 
do what they might have done sooner. 

[Lights dim out in front and come up in 
back. The Lapy ABBEss is seated there. 
The procession comes out of the shadow 
into the light at the back on the steps. 
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THE GOOD AND OBEDIENT YOUNG MAN 


MEN at one side with YOUNG MAN at 
their head. WOMEN on the other, with 
Wirt at their head. | 

First Musician: The Lady Abbess is 
a pious woman, the head of a convent of 
holy nuns. 

Seconp Musician: She is the great one 
at prayers and meditations, and at mortify- 
ings of the flesh. 

Tuirp Musician: But she is the clever 
one, none the less, at human affairs. 

Lapy Assess: What troubles you, my 
children? 

Younc MAN [pointing to the mirror]: 
It is my father. 1 bought him for two bu 
in Kioto [other MEN agree]. 

Wire: He keeps a woman in the cup- 
board, and she has stolen my green sleeve- 
linings [other WOMEN agree]. 

[WIFE gives the mirror to the Lapy 
Assess who looks into it.] 

First Musician: The Lady Abbess is 
very wise. 

Lapy Assess [touching the mirror]: 
This poor woman—for it’s as plain as day- 
light that it is a woman—this poor woman 
was so troubled in her mind at the dis- 


turbance that she caused in a quiet house, 
that she has taken vows, shaved her head, 
and become a holy nun. Thus she is in her 
right place here. I will keep her, and in- 
struct her in prayers and meditations. Go 
you home, my children, forgive and forget 
and be friends. 

Seconp Musician: The Lady Abbess 
is the wise woman. 

[MEN and WoMEN join in a slow pro- 
cession and exit. YOUNG MAN and WIFE 
join hands. Lights in front come up. 
Lights on ABBEss dim out.] 

Wire: So I was right, you see, after 
all. 

Younc Man: Yes, yes, my dear, of 
course. 

Tuirp Musician: Ah, the good and 
obedient young man. 

Younc Man: But I am wondering 
how my old father will get on at the holy 
convent. He was never much of a one 
for religion. 


[Curtain falls as Musicians strike 
one last chord, shrug their shoulders, pick 
up their instruments and mats, and go out.]} 
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THE MARIONETTE CONGRESS 


By MEYER LEVIN 


HE prospect of an international congress on marionettes to 
be held at the Chicago World Fair in 1933, with all of the 
important marionette theatres of the world successively 

performing in a specially built marionette theatre was envisioned 
by members of the Unima (Union Internationale de Marionettes) 
at the close of their third congress, held this year at Liége, Bel- 
gium, from September 17 to 22. The congress at Liége was in 
itself a suggestion of what might be realized on a larger scale in 
Chicago in 1933. | 

Unima was first organized a year ago at Prague. Within the 
year the marionette society has assumed such proportions that a 
dozen European nations, as well as the United States and Japan, 
were represented at the Liége conference, while marionette com- 
panies travelled with full equipment from London, from Paris, and 
from Czechoslovakia to perform at the congress. 

Much has been written of the renaissance of the marionette dur- 
ing the past few years. In the United States alone a half dozen 
books on puppets have been published. The marionette has been 
discovered as an excellent “project” for occupying the creative 
faculties of school-children; the marionette has been re-discovered 
as a form of theatrical novelty; and the marionette has been em- 
ployed as a medium in the experimental theatre. In Europe, a 
similar renaissance is felt. Czechoslovakia has been most forward, 
boasting over two thousand marionette theatres within its provinces, 
and setting up Prague as the world-capitol of the marionette. Both 
Prague and Pilsen have excellent new theatres built for marionette- 
play. The Czechoslovakian government sponsors the development 
of the art. An instance of this was the generous appropriation 
made by the government to send Professor Skupa’s company to the 
congress. 

So much activity in the mechanical theatres would not necessarily 
signify that the art of the marionette is creatively alive. The pleas- 
ing and eternal novelty of the marionette tends too often to attract 
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NATIVITY 


The third congress of the Union Internationale de Marionettes 
at Liége last September proved the growth of interest in the 
mechanical actors. At intervals between making plans for a 
congress to be held at the 1933 Chicago World’s Fair the 
puppeteers displayed their wares. Among them were these 
nativity figures, designed and made by Francis Norris, of the 4 
| Ark Theatre in Manchester, England. 
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A scene from George Deininger’s production of 


Faust at his puppet theatre in Stuttgart. 
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THE MARIONETTE CONGRESS 


and in itself to satisfy puppet amateurs; and those who manage to go 
beyond the shallows of novelty are usually lost through absorption 
in the puppet’s historical charms. They spend their energies creat- 
ing period revivals, reproducing the ancient Faust, or some authen- 
tic Guignol of a century ago. The extensive marionette literature, 
too, may suffer from the very picturesqueness of the material, as 
few writers can resist enlarging upon the predilection of Gordon 
Craig for the marionette, or upon Goethe’s occupation with the 
mechanical theatre, or Bernard Shaw’s, or Schnitzler’s, or Maeter- 
linck’s, or George Sand’s. When they have thus convinced one of 
the august importance of the marionette, they raise the curtain on a 
little doll playing the xylophone! 

The congress at Liége, however, did serve to show that though 
the construction of xylophone-playing marionettes has no whit 
diminished, and the ancient Faust has by no means breathed his 
last, there has come into the marionette theatre an impulse toward 
new creation. 

The four-day program began with a talk, illustrated by motion 
pictures, on the Japanese Marionette. Tsumo Miyajima, a Japan- 
ese diplomat, delivered the lecture, and demonstrated the use of a 
very beautiful five-foot puppet he had brought to the congress. 
M. Rudolphe de Warsage, author of a monograph on the marion- 
ette theatres of Belgium, and host to the congress, had mounted 
along an entire wall of the meeting-room an ancient puppet-show of 
the Nativity found in a church in Verviers. The Nativity play was 
recited, while the puppets were moved. This form of puppet-show, 
called a créche, is still presented at Christmas time in village 
churches in many parts of Europe. 

The agile marionettes of the London Marionette Theatre pro- 
vided a variety show one evening, and included Pirandello’s one- 
act play, The Man with the Flower in his Mouth in their program. 
Pepler’s Puppets, from Sussex, were seen in charming, though a 
trifle over-literary, playlets by M. H. D. C. Pepler. Mr. Pepler’s 
plastic effects were seriously designed, and impressive. He used 
primal color tones, and relied much on angled lighting. 

Ivo Puhonny’s well-known marionette theatre came from Baden- 
Baden, and presented the old marionette-play Faust in the tradi- 
tional manner. Some excellent Guignol performances were given 
by Paul Jeanne, of Paris, and the Guignol Mourguet, of Lyons, 
where Guignol originated. 
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THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


At midnight after the Faust performance, the members of the 
congress were met by a band of musicians, men, women and chil- 
dren, garbed in white capes and high stove-pipe hats. While 
startled citizens leaped from their beds to discover whether the 
midnight tooting was nightmare or reality, the band led the hun- 
dred visitors through winding streets to a tiny square in an alley in 
an old section of Liége. A table, covered with wine-glasses, had 
been set up in the square. The citizens of the “Republique Libre 
D’Outre Meuse” toasted the amazed puppeteers, who were then 
taken through a kitchen into the “Théatre Imperial de Roture”, a 
narrow bench-filled shed where a dozen generations of children 
have witnessed the heroic battles of Charlemagne and the Saracens, 
enacted by elaborately carved chevaliers and dames, operated 
through head-rods. Denis Bicheroux, director of the theatre, pre- 
sented a great battle for the benefit of the congress and after much 
banging and bumping the piece ended in the classic manner with a 
heap of wooden heroes on the floor. 

Throughout the three-day program, it became evident that new 
effort in the art of the marionette is progressing in two directions. 
First, there are the theatres like those of Skupa of Pilsen, which 
are trying to create a living marionette theatre in continuation of 
the Guignol, Kasperle, Punch tradition. Those old classics live 
only in revivals. Efforts to modernize them fail. So a new 
national clown, born of our own times, comes into being. He plays 
a saxophone, he sings Sonny Boy. 

In Czechoslovakia, this modern Guignol has taken form in the 
person of Hurvinek, an egg-headed pop-eyed kid who has the droll 
charm of our own comic cartoon, Skippy. Hurvinek’s antics, 
though varied, are simple. He rides a scooter while his little 
dog chases him, barking. He sits on the knee of Spejbl, his father, 
and sings a comic song. He is a simple puppet. He has no trick 
strings, he can do no amazing dance-movements, he cannot juggle 
or walk a tight-rope. He is, in the purest sense, a character 
marionette. He is known all over the nation. Every little school 
puppet-show has a Hurvinek, and a Spejbl. 

Skupa’s marionettes played in a language foreign to their audi- 
ence. Yet, again and again capturing the wild applause of the 
watchers, his marionettes demonstrated that the most effective thing 
in a marionette show remains the droll sur-realiy imparted by the 
good puppeteer to his puppet, the projection of the life of the 
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puppeteer into the marionette. These puppets were astounding 
not because ‘hey made intricate movements similar to human move- 
ments, but because their marionette gestures were so perfectly timed 
that they achieved an authenticity suggesting a living will in the 
marionette. Thus a slow turning of the head, a pause, and a yawn 
would more surely serve to set the house roaring than the most 
mechanically difficult of marionette tricks. 

An examination of Skupa’s marionettes showed them to be con- 
structed simply, though with superb craftsmanship. There was 
little experiment with novel materials. The joints were all solidly 
built out of wood, so that there would be no chance waggly motion, 
while the greatest attention was given to insure absolute freedom 
of movement to head and hands. To this end, the head was 
jointed at the top as well as at the bottom of the neck. 

One reflects that as Hurvinek and Spejbl have become national 
marionette characters in Czechoslovakia, so some duo like Moon 
Mullins and his kid brother Kayo might be brought alive to the 
American public. In this type of show, the form remains tradi- 
tional, the show consisting of a continually changing group of skits, 
songs, comic and satirical acts, with Hurvinek as the unifying ele- 
ment. 

The second division of the new marionette effort is in the field of 
modernistic experiment. This was best represented by M. G. Blatt- 
ner’s Arc-en-Ciel theatre of Paris. The Arc-en-Ciel did not per- 
form at Liége, but was present in a collection of photographs, 
designs, and puppets. The Arc-en-Ciel seeks to enlarge the borders 
of the marionette’s domain. Any type of experiment is welcomed. 
New materials for use in construction are sought, metals, glass, 
ceramics are employed in making the marionette. Combinations 
of lighting effects with sound and movement are made. Perhaps 
the energies of the theatre are directed too much toward originality 
and novelty, instead of being devoted primarily to the creation of 
theatrically valid works. But among the more successful experi- 
ments have been the costume models of Kolos-Vari, mounted on 
sticks and danced across the scene to musical rhythms; also the 
playlets of Marie Vassilieff, enacted by moving heads made of 
parchment and lighted inside, so as to create a radium-like lumi- 
nosity in black space. Blattner’s stage is so built as to be usable 
for all forms of,mechanical theatre. The wing-screens serve for 
hand-puppet shows; stringed marionettes may be operated on the 
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THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


lower stage of the show-box, while shadow-plays are presented on 
the upper stage. 

Another theatre, live like Blattner’s to the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing the contributions of modern as well as “classic” art in the 
marionette theatre, is the Manchester 4rk. The Ark players have 
produced, over a period of years, material varying from the 
Nativity plays to the works of Kreymborg. Judging from photo- 
graphs, their productions are carefully designed, their marionettes 
are excellently related in spacial sense to their scenes, while great 
attention and understanding is given to the unity of each produc- 
tion. 

In Germany, this new movement in the marionette theatre is 
represented by the Zurich group, and by Harro Siegel of Berlin, 
who brought to the congress some excellently constructed marion- 
ettes of modern design and intricate many-stringed control; Mr. 
Siegel also brought a set of photographs of his extremely beautiful 
puppets for Dido and Aeneas. 

It becomes evident, from the work of these younger European 
puppeteers, and of several Americans, that a true understanding of 
the function of the marionette theatre in the presentation of non- 
realistic drama, as well as of variety numbers, is growing. One 
hears again of such projected productions as d Midsummer Night's 
Dream, (now in rehearsal by Remo Bufano of New York) or of 
Salome, or of expressionist plays such as Morn to Midnight and 
The Hairy Ape, to which the modernistic marionette is peculiarly 
well adapted. 

One may expect important developments in the world marion- 
ette theatre within the next few years. New Companies are con- 
stantly coming into being. Those who soon exhaust the novelty, and 
the historical appeal of the puppet begin to seek for more signifi- 
cant material. Marionette plays and shows are developed to meet 
this demand. 

It is possible to imagine, indeed to plan for a really important 
spectacle in Chicago in 1933. If the Unima, within one year of 
its formation, could make such a showing as it did at Liége, one 
may well expect that a congress organized on a large scale in 
Chicago would form an attraction of no small importance to the 
Fair, and a record of true value in the history of the theatre. 

The leading marionette theatres of each country might be invited 
to come to Chicago for the Fair, and each theatre might be given 
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The Chairman, one of the modernis- 
tic puppets from the Arc-en-Ciel 
Studio in Paris. In creating him 
M. Blattner used a radio aerial for 
hair, electric bulbs for eyes, telephone 
transmitters for ears, horse-shoe mag- 
net for a heart, wheels for feet. 


Hurvinek, popular comic figure made 
by Joseph Skupa of Pilsen. 
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HorSEMAN FROM THE BALKANS 


This dashing marionette is from the hand of Harro 
Siegel of Berlin. (Photograph by R. Kriiger) 
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One of the most beautiful figures shown at the 
International Marionette Congress was this classic 
heroine by Harro Siegel. She was leading lady of 
the puppet play, Dido and Aeneas, by Purcell. 
(Photograph by R. Kriiger) 
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CLOWN AND DAME 


Sirsa. 


Antique puppets of the traditional type, members 
of Rudolph de Warsage’s fine collection in Liége. 
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FROM THE ARC-EN-CIEL 


Most modern of modern puppets are those created 
by Marie Vassilieff for the Théatre Arc-en-Ciel in 
Paris. Constructed of materials selected from the 
warp and woof of contemporary industrial life they 
form surprising contrasts with the very old figures 
which are shown on the previous page. 
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The Judge, from an old Guignol col- 
lection found in Paris by M. Blattner. 





A clown who bears a rather notice- 
able resemblance to the American mo- 
tion picture comedian, Harry Lang- 
don, appears at a puppet theatre in 
Roubaix, directed by Leopold Richard. 
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a period of a week or more in which to perform, or there might be 
a rotation of performances throughout the season. <A season of 
entertainment of a high order of merit might be composed with 
such theatres as the Piccoli of Italy, Brann’s Munich art theatre, 
Teschner’s troupe from Vienna, Symonds’ of London, Skupa of 
Pilsen, Harro Siegel of Berlin, Miss Blackham’s Birmingham 
theatre, the Arc-en-Ciel of Paris, a leading Japanese theatre, a 
Russian theatre, and a number of the better American companies. 

In the discussion at the conferences of the Unima it was pointed 
out that the congress should include a comprehensive historical ex- 
position of marionettes, with designs, photographs, and theatre 
models from every country. The possibility of prize contests, like 
the Little Theatre Tournament, was also raised. 

In closing the conference at Liége, Unima accepted the invita- 
tion of Essen to hold the 1931 congress in that city, and adopted a 
resolution to reserve 1933 for the possibility of a congress in 
Chicago. M. Jindricht Vesely, head of the Masaryk Institute of 
Prague, and president of Unima stated officially that the members 
of the society were ready to consider favorably an invitation from 
Chicago to organize a great world-congress on marionettes and a 
marionette festival at the Chicago World Fair. 
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VAMOS AL TEATRO 


Spain at 110th Street 


By GEORGE TICHENOR 


The day had been hot. The dirty water of the 
inner harbor almost seemed to bubble. Sweaty dun- 
garees stuck to your hide and the refracted light 
from the iron work of the ship danced in your 
eyes. Barcelona, green, yellow and reddish-brown, 
sprawled luxuriously in the glittering light, and 
from the plain, to the southwest, rose the ancient 
fortified heights of Montjuich, from whose summit 
one might perhaps have caught a breath of cooler 
air over the dark, jade green of the Mediterranean. 

Night came. Six sailors trudged down the gangway. One man, 
noted for his unnatural sobriety, carried the ten dollars which was 
to provide the transportation, refreshments and entertainment con- 
sumed by the crowd. First they went up the promenade of the 
Rambla, speckled with lights and planted down the center with 
plane trees like a vegetated Broadway. Ancient buildings, lavishly 
lighted, some theatres. Crowds of dark people, men talking loudly, 
women quiet. The six sailors kept closely together, speaking to no 
one, looking at women only discreetly. 

Up one street and down another. Crooked lanes and dark alleys 
and buildings so old and ill-shapen that they had lost their sharp 
corners and so closely joined together that you seemed to be walking 
between two sheets of dirty brown paper crumpled and bent which 
had been stood on edge. Finally, a hole-in-the-wall cafe that 
seemed to be cheap enough for the evening. 

Low ceiling, tables with metal tops, chairs with wire backs, a 
fellow sitting at a jangly-toned piano, another leaning lazily against 
the piano, his guitar across his knees; three strong looking men with 
dark felt hats and nut-brown faces sitting at one table, a boy sitting 
alone and drinking thoughtfully, four Fascisti, sitting in one corner 
talking excitedly, the backs of their black shirts shining with per- 
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spiration. All about a heavy cloud of cigarette and cigar smoke 
and the pungent fumes of liquor. 

Three drinks were down all around before the man at the piano 
struck off a few haphazard tunes, accompanied by the guitar player. 
The sailors argued whether the Fascisti had a right to wear their 
black shirts in Spain, and someone said they kept their coats close at 
hand and wore them buttoned close to the throat when passing the 
police. Another said it didn’t matter at all, that Barcelona was a 
no-man’s land for every kind of international plotting. 

The smoke was heavier, the liquor strong. More men came into 
the hot stuffy place. The air seemed to be clotted, and then it hap- 
pened. 

Starting very quietly, guitar and piano picked up the loose ends 
of a fandango. Louder and stronger until the talking ended. Then 
having caught the attention, the sound modulated; it was like the 
tapping at night on a window pane—a strange, insistent sound. A 
dirty curtain at the farther end of the room parted, and a short, 
ugly girl came mincing out. Stockings, shoes and all of her dress 
were red. Her hair was shining black and tied in a sort of lac- 
quered clout back of the shoul- 
ders with a scarlet ribbon. 

Slowly . . . slowly, she moved, 
sinuating a pair of strong brown 
._ arms. The hips swayed natu- 
rally, not forced nor restrained. 
Ta-ta, ta-ta-ta, feet stamping. 
Now slowly she was moving 
again. The music—led, pleaded 
and pulled. The head of the 
youngest sailor swayed like a 
fascinated cobra. The woman 
seemed to swim through a sea 
of smoke. Now a man at her 
side, in black, with a fancy em- 
broidered vest. Irresistibly, but 
slowly, their hands drew to- 
gether like magnet and unwill- 
ing steel. Now louder, now 
faster, but not too fast. Beat, 
beat, beat, stamp, stamp, stamp. 
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The woman’s eyes were vague and large and glowing. The blood 
in every man trip-beat, surged and pounded turgidly. Then a 
spontaneous shout.... 


And so, for more than one reason, we found ourselves the other 
night at the Teatro San José, “the only Spanish theatre in New 
York,” on Fifth Avenue at 11oth Street. The doorman in a gaucho 
costume greeted us in Spanish, our tickets were taken by a lacka- 
daisical but friendly fellow, and a little girl with black eyes and 
shiny hat to match ushered us into line to wait for a seat, for the 
theatre is invariably crowded. Dark-skinned people stood at either 
elbow; obviously “aqui se habla espanol,” and from the lighted 
orchestra pit came lilting Spanish music. 

These overt facts are emphasized here as they were emphasized 
in our minds to still a wordless, unfounded suspicion. If pressed, 
we could have said only that we hoped this would be a Spanish 
evening. To gain some reassurance we looked closely about the 
place. Standing near us was a poor woman with heavy features and 
tired but shining eyes who held a scrawny baby in her arms, while 
her man, a swarthy little fellow with peon-like features held their 
son on his shoulder so that the boy was above the crowd, the light 
from the stage shining on his eager, mobile face. There were close 
at hand short, dusky men and women, slender, flashy youths with 
patent leather hair, girls with light brown skin and well-developed 
bodies, and slightly apart, a tall blond sailor who had wandered in 
by mistake. 

It must have been that the theatre was too large, too well venti- 
lated. Ventilation has often played the deuce with atmospheric 
effect. Prejudiced and suspicious we waited. 

The curtain rose on a revue “De La Gloria Al Infierno”, which 
had been advertised as “la ultima expression en arte’. The first 
scene showed a mountain side with an entrance to a cave. Violent 
voices issuing from the cave, and suddenly out popped—a black- 
face comedian! Another appeared from the wings. Followed an 
Amos ’n’ Andy dialogue, Spanish only because it was spoken in 
that language. 

Then came Consuelo Flores, and business immediately picked up. 
A trim little acrobatic dancer, in tights and bandeau, her move- 
ments smooth and sinuous as those of an eel. She did the usual 
splits and back bends; the orchestra carried her through an adagio 
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dance, and she was warmly applauded. We learned later that she 
is 20 years old, born in Tampa, Florida, the only American-born 
member of the cast. Her parents were acrobats with the Barnum 
and Bailey circus, and it was under the tent that she first took her 
dancing steps. Her dark, luminous eyes are the only remaining 
symbols of her racial origin. 

In the Rimac apache dance, one came a halting step closer to 
what was originally advertised. Man and woman were in ordinary 
street clothes, she in a red dress and he wearing a soft felt hat. The 
accost, the affront, the abuse followed the French version, with a 
fine display of Latin verve and muscular dexterity. But in the end, 
she knocked the gentleman out, threw him over her amazonian 
shoulder and paraded him off the stage. A feminist, comic and 
western inspiration that would scarcely have taken such applause in 
Spain. 

Now came a bit of Spain transplanted to Central America. An- 
tonio Garcia, the black-face comedian of the first skit, in a dance 
with Elena Brito, who wore a black, flowing gown. The orchestra 
struck up a “rumba”, a quick-changing step, part tango, part 
shimmy, a dance that slowly uncoiled and snapped like a whip— 
then coiled again. It had the caress of the classic tango of the 
Argentine, with the spice of Mexico, tinged by something of Indian 
and Negro and evolving into a distinction of its own. 

We were ready to welcome Consuelo Moreno, recently come 
from Madrid. The applause that greets her even as she comes on 
the stage qualifies “/a mimada del publico”. Her face is round and 
sallow, her dress in a Spanish tradition, high mantilla, light gray 
lacy skirt, buttressed out at the sides. She walks and dances and 
those fluffy skirts sway like large soap bubbles. She sings with 
vivacity, she dances with sharp quick steps, but the movement is 
light and the dress floats quietly along like a gentle reproving 
chaperon. Her song is a spiraling rondelay, repetitiously done to 
deliver a cryptic message. 

Then she raises her hands and the castanets’ tantara assails the 
ears like the sound of a swarm of katydids. A prickling stimulus 
runs up the spine. The dancer’s feet move like the taps of a snare 
drum. Slow movement of the body, her shrill and tiny voice, titil- 
lating castanets, stamping feet, vibrant hands . . . the vision of a 
mounting avalanche of pebbles . . . the flourish, the end, applause. 

There is the song and dance of Spain, there is a daughter of 
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Spain, and, the gods be praised, this is a Spanish theatre! 
All of the cast come from different parts of the hispanic world, 
from the mother country, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba and Central 
America. One enjoys the swift variation of native theme. 
The theatre maintains its Spanish tradition in many ways. It is 
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George Tichenor and Elizabeth Black add another chapter to the 

literary and pictorial record of their adventures among the racial 

and national theatres of New York, begun with their impressions of 

the Sicilian Marionettes of Mulberry Street and the negro per- 

formances at the Alhambra Theatre in Harlem, 
attended by families im toto, with none of the business of leaving 
little José and Maria in the care of neighbors. The Italian mari- 
onette theatre is attended by men, mostly those past middle age, who 
have seen the marionette shows of Italy in their youth; the negro 


shows of Harlem are attended by young men and women: the Chi- 
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nese theatre entirely by men, but 

with the Spaniard the theatre is a 

family proposition. j) 
The paternal, friendly, intimate 


l 
SE 
attitude is reflected in the dialogists. \ 
You can see the relationship most \ 
plainly in the work of Guillermo D \\ 














Moreno, “primer actor comico”’, S iy 
who plays (in this program) the | a \ 
part of an old man who having \ 
failed to gain admission to Heaven, 
becomes master of ceremonies in | Ah NS f 
Hell. In that capacity he introduces ray AW [ 4 
each performer with a comic speech. “4 

Most of the performers are small 
and dark but Moreno is a tall, fair = al 
type of Spaniard, slightly paunchy, with strong serious features. 
When he is carrying on with the small and spindley-legged Garcia, 
we have Thor and Loki in juxtaposition. 

With the saddest expression in his large serious eyes, Moreno, in 
a brother-to-brother manner, relates endless unhappy accidents that 
a careless Providence showers upon him. You notice this difference 
between the Spanish comedian and his Broadway counterpart. The 
latter is brittle, snappy, businesslike, while Moreno is easy-going, 
anecdotal and familiar. He tells a story; someone in the audience 
makes repartee. Moreno answers, gesticulates and assumes a belli- 
cose manner that provokes more calls from the audience and long 
continuous and irregular laughter. There is never a high-strung 
tension in the dialogue and never a lack of camaraderie. 

Laughter. It is the most natural commodity of exchange in the 
San José Theatre. Free and easy banter. None of the tearing of 
hair if the curtain doesn’t go up on time. The audience won’t mind 
waiting. While the little girls of e/ coro are standing in the wings, 
the old timers of the cast are sitting on barrels, rungs of a step- 
ladder, coils of rope, any of the paraphernalia of a scene behind 
the scenes. An electrician pulls at the switches for his lights, silent 
and intent upon his work. Moreno lifts his wig to scratch his head 
and tells the group a lively story at his own expense or that of 
some other member of the staff, always right on the scene, mind 
you, and seeming to have a good time. Often the story is on Josef 
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Miranda, stage manager and director, who trains the chorus, directs 
and writes a large part of the weekly revue. He knows the lan- 
guage and gives others to understand this fact. He has been in 
New York five years and through his efforts brought the present 
cast together. Or the joke may be on one of Miranda’s protégés, 
Sergio Orta, sixteen-year-old costume designer whose designs and 
colors can be summed up in the word “fleecy”. Most often the 
story will be about Billy Wilson, who is the theatre manager, 
though he doesn’t speak a word of Spanish! Wilson, a little man 
with quick penetrating eyes and slow movements is a fine specimen 
of the intuitive showman, twenty-three years at the business of 
gauging successful “numbers” and now regularly filling a capacity 
house to the taste of a people whose language he doesn’t know. 

Accounts of these back-stage gaieties finally lured the non-Span- 
ish reporter away from his charming companion, whom he left 
standing at the back of the theatre. While she waited a handsome 
caballero of an usher noticed her loneliness. After a few minutes 
of indecision he approached her with a cordial but severely proper 
deportment. “Pardon me,” said he, “but are you the wife of the 
gentleman who just left?” 

“Tndeed, not!” she replied, perhaps with unnecessary emphasis. 

“Then,” said the usher, bowing slightly, “I will find you a seat.” 
He found her one in the balcony. When her escort returned, of 
course she was missing. In desperation he appealed to the self- 
same usher, who volunteered to locate any lady in the house on 
description. On description he returned the lost lady. 

“T had a wonderful time,” said the lady. 

















I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


HAVE never been able to shake off my juvenile excitement 
i about the theatre. It began, of course, with the Pantomime 
and was soon reinforced by George Alexander and Evelyn 
Millard in The Masqueraders which, owing to a domestic slip, I 
saw at the age of eight or nine. “A most unsuitable play for a 
child!” said my parents; but I was enthralled by it, though I 
thought the hero an awful mug when he abandoned the rescued 
heroine, merely suggesting, as he said goodbye, that they might 
meet again “in the little star in Andromeda’. (I have not seen or 
read the play since and may have misremembered and misquoted it. ) 
To this day, when I go, middle-aged but childishly and incurably 
hopeful, to the theatre, I sit, during the few minutes before the cur- 
tain rises, with open mouth and palpitating heart, in a ferment of 
excitement. 

Later, when Forbes-Robertson visited my native town, I invited a 
friend to go to Macbeth. My real object in going (though I did 
not tell him so) was to see, not Forbes-Robertson but the ghost, and 
I was right, for the ghost is the most awful and mysterious thing in 
the play, besides being the very core and symbol of the plot. The 
ghost was not a bad ghost, but it was not as tranparent as I thought 
ghosts ought to be, so I tried Hamlet a few nights later (and 
observe again how right I was, for the ghost is the symbol of the 
whole problem of Hamiet) and I found the ghost there more terri- 
fying and therefore more satisfactory. 

My next visit was to Martin Harvey in The Only Way. I was 
enthralled. An uncle of mine was in the habit of seeing The Only 
Way every time it came to our town. He wept quarts over it on 
each occasion and came away purged in the high Aristotelian style, 
strengthened to hole out in two every time on the following morn- 
ing. But the second time I saw The Only Way, which was only a 
year or two after the first, I had become a sophisticated young man, 
and every time the dying girl in the prologue groaned “My brother! 
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My brother!” off, I sniggered; and when Martin Harvey finally 
announced from the scaffold that it was a far, far better thing that 
he did than he had ever done, I was profane enough to put a finan- 
cial interpretation upon his statement. 

Years passed. I went to live in London and often visited the 
theatre. Yet my childish belief in the theatre remained unimpaired, 
for the drama answered to some deep need in my nature. [I still 
believed, as I sat waiting open-mouthed and palpitating for the 
curtain to go up, that a wonderful experience awaited me, that I 
was about to be charmed, refreshed, uplifted, despite the cold fact 
that, more often than not, I was bored to distraction. 

By this time I had learned to believe that Shaw and Galsworthy 
were great dramatists and was puzzled by the fact that I came away 
from many a Shaw or Galsworthy play feeling, in spite of moments 
of satisfaction during the performance, tired and profoundly re- 
lieved to have escaped. Surely there was something wrong with 
me? And yet I loved the theatre and was only too ready to be 
touched, uplifted, or merely amused. It was not for years that I 
ventured to suspect that what was wrong was not on my side, but 
theirs; that Galsworthy lured me to the theatre only to moralize 
over me when he had got me there, and that Shaw compelled his 
characters, often sorely against their will, to lecture me in sociology; 
that the pair of them, in fact, were Jetting on to be artists when all 
the time they were a couple of tub-thumpers. The worst of Shaw’s 
plays, I suddenly discovered, was that they were without the 
smallest trace of emotion. So long as he used his brilliant intellect 
and his sparkling wit and humour to entertain me, I was superbly 
entertained, but when he used them to lecture me in sociology and 
modern social problems, I was bored to death. When I wanted 
such instruction [I read his prefaces and went to his lectures— 
admirable both of them; but the theatre is a house of entertainment, 
like a concert hall or a picture gallery or the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and I strongly resented its being turned into a pulpit. And yet, if 
Shaw had been a poet and a lover of human souls instead of a 
preacher and a lover of mankind, what delicious comedies he might 
have given us. He almost did so in Arms and the Man, You Never 
Can Tell, and Fanny’s First Play. 

These writers, it seems to me, have never discovered that plot and 
situation and ideas are nothing but means of exploiting human char- 
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acter. If the persons of a play are not profoundly interesting in 
themselves, the situations in which they find themselves are without 
significance. So overwhelming, in fact, is the importance of char- 
acter that it can make the most lamentable plot tolerable, or, if 
quite intolerable, at least easily ignored. Was there ever a worse 
plot than that of The Way of the World? If ever you want to 
recall what on earth it is about, there is nothing for it but to refer 
once more to the book. And yet what a delicious and touching 
entertainment the play is. But I am not trying to belittle plot and 
situation, and in fact the true plot of The Way of the World, as of 
Much Ado, is the encounters and the final capitulation between the 
two protagonists. 

The younger dramatists do not lecture us. Lecturing from the 
footlights is no longer in fashion. They content themselves with 
performing dexterous operations. They neatly expose an internal 
ulcer and leave us to study it for our own improvement or, if we 
are of the reforming sort, for our “necessary action”. One of them 
shows us the honest man in the grip of the trained politician, 
another the clash in the modern family, another the naughty, but 
quite unimportant, goings on in high life. I live far from theatres 
nowadays and seldom have the opportunity of visiting them, and 
there are, I know, several important recent plays that I have not 
seen; but in all that I Aave seen of late, whatever importance and 
intensity there might have been in their situations has been rendered 
null and void by the flatness and trivialty of their characterization. 
There wasn’t a soul with whom I could identify myself and so it 
didn’t matter two pins to me what happened to a single person in 
them. One of the few real characters I have seen on the stage in 
recent plays is the mother in Down Our Street, superbly played by 
Nancy Price. Another is Florence Nightingale, in Reginald Berke- 
ley’s play. There, it seems to me, was a real, significant character, 
a character great enough to give a vital importance to the situations 
invented for it. In both these plays there is poetry, as there always 
is in any play in which character reaches a certain point of signifi- 
cance. But in the innumerable plays about little people in little 
situations, all so cleverly done, so witty, so superficially true to life 
or so true to superficial life, there is not, for me, the smallest 
significance beyond the incidental amusement of smart dialogue and 
good acting. I do not want modern dramatists to escape from 
realism. Barrie makes no bones about doing that, and how insuffer- 
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able he often is when he does so. It is a question of firing realism 
with the poetry of human character and emotion. 

I am afraid of plays nowadays—of modern plays, I mean. Even 
now I cannot help waiting open-mouthed, palpitating, aglow, for 
the rising of the curtain, and the accumulation of disappointments 
has begun to sadden me. I no longer care to take the risks I used 
to take. I prefer to plump for a classic or else go to a revue or a 
music hall where one demands little and often receives much. 

But a few weeks ago an interesting and enlightening accident 
befell me. It was an accident, as I have already told, that led to my 
first experience of drama, The Masqueraders. My most recent 
experience was the result of a similar slip. In short, I found myself 
unexpectedly and unwillingly accompanying a person thirty-one 
years younger than myself to a performance of The Only Way. My 
one hope was that I should enjoy the enjoyment of my companion. 
True, I had once been enthralled by the play and by Martin Harvey, 
but I remembered my second visit when I had found myself already 
too old for that kind of thing and had sniggered at everything at 
which my uncle had so whole-heartedly sobbed. 

I went, and, to my amazement, I was enthralled again. For here, 
at last, was something real and vital. There was nothing smart and 
arid and fretful, as in so many newer plays, about these people and 
their situation. All of them are alive—at worst emotionally alive. 
Sidney Carton, in the hands of Martin Harvey, is entirely alive: he 
is a complex, highly sympathetic character with whom it is impossi- 
ble not to identify oneself. And not only this: the play is excellent 
drama. Act by act it tightens its hold on you till you are inescapa- 
bly involved in the fate of these people. It deals, not with topical 
problems, topical fevers, topical nerves, but with the permanent and 
essential things—love, heroism, self-sacrifice, gnawing anxieties and 
terrors. How little it matters that it is occasionally melodramatic, 
stagey, sentimental, sugary, when it holds, besides, such genuine and 
powerful emotions, such breathless dramatic suspense. 

An appointment forced me to leave my companion before Sir 
John Martin Harvey’s final announcement from the scaffold, but I 
left with extreme reluctance and, if I could have stayed, I know 
that I should have swallowed that final scene, limelight and all, and 
though I should not have sobbed like my uncle (not being, as it 
happens, of the sobbing sort), I should have come away, as in fact 
I did come away, purged and uplifted in the high Aristotelian style. 
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One of the most vigorously alive of German play- 
houses is the Stadttheater at Mainz. Among its 
recent productions was a performance of George 
Biichner’s thrilling drama, Danton’s Tod, made 
familiar by its inclusion in Reinhardt’s repertory. 
Danton is here shown before the 1794 Revolution 
Tribunal at Paris in a setting symbolically dominated 
by the guillotine. A shifting panorama of Paris 
scenes at the back of the stage aided in moving the 
play along at an exciting pace. The production was 
directed by Heinz Helmdach. 
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THE Czar ALLows HIMSELF TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED 





A chorus of old men on the upper level of the set 
made a very striking effect in a recent production of 
Kurt Weill’s opera at the Stadttheater in Mainz. 























A glamorous scene from Offenbach’s tuneful opera 
as presented at the Stadttheater in Mainz. The 
picture shows the waltz in Dr. Spallantani’s office, 
the setting in gleaming panels of glass and silver 
giving it a festive and highly fantastic effect. 
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Heinz Helmdach’s appropriate stage design for the 
Mainz Stadttheater’s production of Gogol’s [nspec- 
tor General. It affords opportunity for comparison 
with the admirable set done for Jed Harris’s New 
York production by Raymond Sovey, Komisarjev- 
sky’s London setting, and Meyerhold’s in Moscow. 
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HE Masquers of Amherst College are 
among the latest recruits to the new 
building {dea. With about half the funds 
already raised for a theatre combined with 
a fine arts building, the organization, under 
the direction of Curtis Canfield, is plan- 
ning to complete the fund by a tour which 
will include performances in many of the 
leading New England colleges as well as 
in towns like Pittsfield and Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
eo 
The question of English standard speech 
is as much a problem in England as in 
America, and especially in the theatre. 
Whether the standard English of New 
York and Oxford or London should be 
identical is, for dramatic purposes, of less 
concern than whether, when and how to 
use regional or dialect speech. An article 
by Mary Kelly in the British Drama 
makes the interesting point that the dialect 
of the country man is often truer to speech 
history than that of the city-bred, that 
much of the richness and definition of 
words is lost by substituting the city for 
the country form. The following éen- 
tences are taken from Miss Kelly’s article: 
“The village player has many enemies, 
but among the worst of these is the pro- 
ducer who does his utmost to eliminate the 
characteristics which distinguish the coun- 
try-man from the townsman, .. . and, 
as far as possible, to reduce the speech of 


his players to a dead level of refinement. 
If he were to succeed, he would destroy 
one of the most precious links with an- 
tiquity that we now possess, for the speech 
of country people goes back to the time 
when men invented words to express their 
daily needs. ... The speech of Shake- 
speare’s day was very much more closely 
allied to dialect than it is to modern Eng- 
lish. You will find when you are daing 
Shakespeare in such a country as Devon- 
shire that many words which have to be 
put into the notes in school editions are 
still in common use in the village. In 
Devon, to take a simple instance, the pres- 
ent tense retains the ‘er saith’ (‘er’ being 
a general pronoun denoting man, woman or 
thing). So that Elizabethan English runs 
very easily off the tongue. There are, of 
course, plays in which dialect is entirely 
inappropriate, but in these plays village 
players are in themselves inappropriate; 
these are modern society plays, or American 
plays of town life. . . . Dialect is not the 
speech of those who are too ignorant to 
know better, it is the natural expression of 
the people who belong to the land. With 
it goes the pose, the gesture and the move- 
ments of the country. A farmer told me 
once: ‘I speak good English when I go 
out, but I must work on my farm in Cor- 
nish.’ His real life must be lived with 
real speech—the other was only his Sun- 
day euit.” ... 
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What Does the 
Audience Want? 

Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens’s article 
What the Audience Wants seems to lead 
to the general conclusion that has been 
reached throughout history, “You don’t 
know, I don’t know and they don’t know.” 
By some juggling of ideals, however, and 
allowing a liberal stretch for the meaning 
of “distinguished” I think the commercial 
as well as the art theatre must come to the 
decision that distinguished plays are as lu- 
crative as and much more certain than the 
more “popular” ones. Our theatres in In- 
dianapolis and Cincinnati have never been 
art theatres in any sense of the word, be- 
cause we have not dared attempt only such 
plays as the so-called art theatre is supposed 
to present. We have been a modified type 
of repertory theatre and in no sense stock. 
Half our plays might be termed distin- 
guished without much stretch of the imagi- 
nation. The other half are above the aver- 
age used in road tours and Broadway. 
Once in a moment of vague resentment 
against that intangible “they” which con- 
stitutes the public I decided to produce the 
commonest play I could find just before a 
proposed production of The School for 
Scandal, so that I might say, ‘‘Here, I give 
you the worst and the best: see how I am 
rewarded.” The common play, Here 
Comes the Bride, unfortunately enlisted the 
services of our most popular commedienne 
and it drew excellent audiences much to 
my joy tempered with chagrin. But The 
School for Scandal drew twice as many peo- 
ple and infinitely greater enthusiasm. And 





so it has been throughout my fifteen hun- 
dred performances in Indianapolis and my 
twenty-two hundred in Cincinnati. Oc- 
casionally, the cheaper type of play has 
drawn excellent audiences and reached a 
high degree of practical efficiency; but our 
largest and most enthusiastic audiences have 
always turned to the better type of play. 
The Book of Job holds the honor for the 
largest audience in Indianapolis while 
Main Street (before it was touched up for 
New York and softened), Peter Ibbetson, 
The School for Scandal, The Swan and 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney were the lead- 
ers in attendance for a full week each. In 
Cincinnati The School for Scandal, The 
Jest, Peter Ibbetson, Monna Vanna, Holi- 
day, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, An Ideal 
Husband, The Wild Duck, The Outsider, 
Kismet, The Swan, Daudet’s L’Arlesienne 
with the Bizet music, The Dover Road, 
Saturday’s Children were easily among the 
leading “draws” and most of them were 
equally successful when repeated. Our 
American premiére of Death Takes a 
Holiday was also highly successful in gain- 
ing the interest of the public. 

This season is different from all others, 
and my projected productions of Ether- 
ege’s Man of Mode, Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus and such plays will be deferred un- 
til such time as savings banks and stock 
markets stop crowding the theatrical part 
of the public brain. Yet today we have 
played Rachel Butler’s dramatization of 
Alice in Wonderland to twenty-three hun- 
dred children of all ages, sizes and colors. 

STUART WALKER 
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POST-REVOLUTION 


Revolt in the A.ts, by Oliver M. Say- 
er. Brentano: New York. $3.50. 


R. SAYLER’S book comes too late. 

The revolt which he describes so 
eloquently in his first hundred and seventy 
pages had accomplished most of its purposes 
five years ago. Hart Crane, putting the 
case for poetry in the compendium of au- 
thoritative remarks from leaders in the arts, 
which makes up the latter part of the vol- 
ume, might well have been speaking for 
them all when he wrote: “Revolution 
flourishes still but rather as a contemporary 
tradition in which the original obstacles to 
freedom have been, if not always eradi- 
cated, at least obscured by floods of later 
experimentation. Indeed, to the serious 
artist, revolution as an all-engrossing pro- 
gram no longer exists.” 

As a record of contemporary thought in 
the arts Mr. Sayler’s work is valuable. But 
the artists on whom he has depended to 
bear him out by affirming the synthetic re- 
volt he has created in his introductory chap- 
ter have betrayed him miserably. “The 
American theatre,” he says “has richer po- 
tentialities for becoming an art theatre, an 
art which interprets and prophesies, than 
any other in the world today. But it will 
achieve that possible goal only if forces of 
revolt now at work maintain their courage 
and their persistence against overwhelming 
odds.” 

But the “forces of revolt now at work” 
as represented by the famous men and 
women elected by Mr. Sayler to express 
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themselves in the pages of his book do not 
carry the red banner high—probably be- 
cause the odds are not so overwhelming 
as he would have us believe. They have 
provided him with many aphorisms, some 
platitudinous, none of which (except Mau- 
rice Browne’s, who writes from the safe 
distance of his native England) could be 
construed as feeding fuel to radical flames. 
There will be many who agree with the 
sentiments expressed in the following key 
sentences extracted from Mr. Sayler’s 
theatre-symposium, but there are few in- 
deed who can read into them an outcry 
against prison chains: 

GeorGE Pierce BAKER: “Keeping abreast 
of the revolutionary? This is really very 
simple. First of all, any study of dramatic 
technique shows that a few fundamental 
principles in the relation of dramatist to 
public have held good from Aeschylus to 
the most mechanistic modern Russian.” 
Paut Green: “The playwright like other 
artists is always in revolt, that is, more or 
less.” 


ARTHUR Hopkins: “The ideal theatre is 
a gathering place for starved people who 
seek some contact with their own inner 
richness, who seek new affirmation of their 
rightful place in their Father’s house.” 
Davip Berasco: “It has been my lifelong 
faith and contention that the theatre is, in 
itself an art—and more; that it is not and 
never can be a commercial industry, a thing 
of dollar values and credit and debit 
balances.” 

ALFRED Lunt: “No great actor ever made 
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a poor play great, and no poor part ever 
produced a great actor. . . . The present 
efforts in the theatre to create permanent 
and repertory companies are, it seems to 
me, splendid. . . . An audience enjoys see- 
ing an actor play a part that is physically 
and utterly unlike himself—they enjoy the 
cleverness of an ‘Interpretation’.” 

HERMAN Rosse: “The immediate future 
of the stage designer seems to offer little 
variation from the present; the ultimate 
future is a marvellous one, that of helping 
our poets and philosophers to create a 
world more fit to live in.” 

Maurice Browne: “America boasts its 
eternal youthfulness. That boast begins to 
grow tiresome in its middle age... . I 
beg you to throw your theatrical tea chests 
into a new Boston Bay and to issue a Decla- 
ration of Dramatic Independence. . 
When Phil Moeller, Jimmy Light, Dan 
Reed, Gilmor Brown, Irving Pichel, and 
Eva Le Gallienne (that daughter of an 
Englishman) have fired a bomb under 
Maurice Browne and all that he and his 
stand for, they will have a clear space of 
ground on which to build a monument to 
themselves as the liberators of the Ameri- 
can theatre.” 

Eva Le GALLIENNE: “The theatres of 
the world that have carried the greatest 
weight, both from the point of view of 
the actor and public, have been under 
the repertory system. . . . To live up to 
its fullest and truest function, the People’s 
Repertory Theatre should be made as 
easily accessible to the public as the art 
museums, the libraries, the educational in- 
stitutions, not to speak of the movies and 
the radio.” 

LiItuiAN GisH: “Something very right, 
very true, very precious, was cut short on 
the verge of its ultimate and certain perfec- 
tion by the intrusion of spoken dialogue 
and by the consequent throw-back of the 
cinema toward the theatre. . . . Until the 
cinema returns from its prodigal excursion 


into sound it cannot expect to resume its 
logical development as an independent art.” 
JosepH URBAN: “. .. until pictures are 
taken and projection machines adapted to 
a new conception, the motion picture 
theatre will require only its present forms 
restudied for the improvement of their 
acoustics.” 

ELIZABETH DuNcAN: “If we follow our 
greatest teacher, Nature, recognizing her 
astounding simplicity and always remem- 
bering that we are part of her, and if we 
weave her wonder into our dance, letting 
it radiate from one central point, swaying 
like the trees, fluid as water, strong as 
mountains and warm as the song of a bird, 
the dance will lead all other arts.” 
Mayor Epwarp Bowes: “This country 
has been charged time and time again with 
materialism. What a striking rebuke it is 
to our adversaries, when one considers the 
millions upon millions of dollars which 
America has liberally poured into radio to 
speed up still further its improvement and 
refinement.” 

Not only in the theatre but in the other 
arts Mr. Sayler has been “let down”. His 
title is a misnomer. But the sub-title on his 
modernistic crimson and black and white 
jacket-cover, “A survey of the creation, dis- 
tribution and appreciation of art in Amer- 
ica” is quite accurate. As such the book 
is always interesting, and often stimulating, 
if sometimes discouraging. 

Cart CARMER 


DALCROZE 


Eurythmics, Art and Education, by E. 
Jacques Dalcroze. A. S. Barnes and 
Company: New York. 
OO often in the arts the first pros- 
pector is forgotten. His ore, mined 
earliest, too soon becomes common tender 
and his name, once a byword, is lost in 
limbo. Hence this book is heartily wel- 
come both as a contribution to contempo- 
rary artistic thought and as a record of the 
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achievement of the author. Jacques Dal- 
croze was an innovator, a discoverer, a 
liberator. Had it not been for his blazing 
the way the theories most strongly opposed 
to his own would not exist today. For 
those who oppose him most bitterly now 
must assume the truth of much of his teach- 
ing to be able logically to argue. 

This is a simple, sane book. M. Dal- 
croze states its theme in his preface: “For 
the human race to be regarded as having 
definitely reached its goal, it is not suffi- 
cient that bodily technique should be taught 
in magisterial fashion, by specialists aiming 
at an impeccable muscular virtuosity. It 
must likewise be possible for the individ- 
ual’s motor powers—when their collabora- 
tion is necessary—to be placed in immediate 
contact with the cerebral and the emotional 
faculties, for soul and body to be in mutual 
and intimate communion, the soul idealiz- 
ing and purifying the body, while the body 
endows the soul with the strengthening 
realities of its own energy....”’ The 
rest of the volume is devoted to straight- 
forward elaboration on this idea. The first 
four chapters are an explanation of the 
Dalcroze Eurythmics and the technique by 
which they are practised. There follows a 
series of chapters on the application of the 
Eurythmic theory to educational prob- 
lems. ‘Three short essays on Eurythmics 
and the arts and a miscellaneous series of 
general essays complete the volume. 

These essays are more than an exposi- 
tion of the well-known Dalcroze ideas— 
“All gesture is the result of an immediate 
exaltation or of a persistent state of emo- 
tion, or, again, of a conscious thought vol- 
untarily pursued.” They are an affirma- 
tion of them and an index of the author’s 
attitude toward the art world about him— 
“.. the error of present-day classical 
dancers lies in their being unable, and even 
unwilling, to adapt their technique to the 
artistic mentality of our age,” or “ 
music alone is capable of regulating the 


relations between dynamic force and time 
in space” a statement that at once places 
him in conflict with the modern German 
school. On a subject that is occupying the 
attention of almost all dance groups today 
he says: “The creation of new human 
rhythms will be facilitated by the opposi- 
tions which material obstacles, formed by 
an intelligently modified space, may bring 
against continuous movements. . .. The 
conflict between inanimate forms and liv- 
ing bodies inevitably produces new rhythm- 
ical expressions.” 

M. Dalcroze has expressed himself well. 
Admitting his premises it is difficult to find 
any inconsistency in him. This is high 
praise. 

ACTORS~AND PEOPLE 
Actors—And People, by Peggy Wood. 
D. Appleton and Company: New 
York. $2.50. 

UT of these informal conversations 

on theatre subjects emerges an 
actress whose name is not in the table of 
contents, a personality limned without con- 
scious intent—Peggy Wood herself, charm- 
ing, witty and sane. It does not occur to 
her in her impulsive surrender of enthusi- 
asm and affection to Bernard Shaw that his 
is the real capitulation and she calls her 
chapter on the author of Candida “Beard- 
ing the Lamb”, oblivious of the fact that 
lions become lambs under certain hypnotic 
circumstances. Her Calvé “The Immortal 
Gypsy” is a portrait lovingly done, a study 
of a temperament seen and felt sympa- 
thetically by a younger artist. But it is for 
the chapters Beginners, Please!, Forty 
Weeks, and Ladies and Ticket Buyers, 
that Miss Wood’s readers should be most 
grateful. The two first should be read 
aloud after each performance by boarding- 
school actresses, Little Theatre groups or 
other amateur organizations. They give a 
true picture of the difficulties of “getting 
on” as the novice finds them today, an 
honest and comprehensive account of the 
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modern actor’s life as circumstance forces 
him to live it. And all of this is done 
with a treasure of illustrative anecdote that 
makes fascinating reading and at the same 
time proves that the writer knows what 
she is talking about. As for Ladies and 
Ticket Buyers, it is an intelligent appraisal 
of the audience from the other side of the 
footlights—to be recommended heartily to 
theatre-goers, that they may see themselves 
as others see them and be filled with hu- 
mility. The last chapter of the book, See 
and Hear, is devoted to the motion pictures 
and the talkies. It is informative without 
being dull. Miss Wood possesses the fac- 
ulty of imbuing even the most technical of 
her explanations with her own pleasant 
human quality. Our bett.r dramatic 
schools are missing something valuable by 
not persuading her to write their text- 
books for them. Cart CARMER 


AN AGE LIKE OurRS® 


The Playgoers Handbook to Restora- 
tion Drama, by Malcolm Elwin. Mac- 
millan: New York. $2.50. 
R. Elwin says, in the preface to 
this volume, ““The aim of this book 
is not to expound new theories, to explode 
moribund ideas, or to express dogmatic 
dictums but to assist lovers of the theatre 
and the drama, dilettantes and students in 
acquiring an intimate acquaintance with the 
Drama of the Restoration”. ‘This sounds 
like honesty and common sense, and these 
are among the chief values for which the 
work should be commended. It is a highly 
concentrated study of English drama from 
Davenant to Steele, filled with sane literary 
judgments couched in a live modern style. 
As a students’ handbook it should prove 
comprehensive and satisfactory. To the 
dilettantes it will be interesting reading. 
It would seem that -all the remarks that 
need be made in the long debate over the 
morality of Restoration Comedy, have al- 
ready been printed. Mr. Elwin has dared, 


nevertheless, to bring up the old subject in 
a sprightly introductory chapter, ana with 
impressive results. Like Mr. John Palmer, 
whose The Comedy of Manners has long 
been a standard work in the field, and like 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, whose Restoration 
Comedy, 1660-1720 is a recent authoritative 
contribution, Mr. Elwin has set aside the 
classic arguments of the past—those of the 
contemporary moralistic Jeremy Collier, of 
the tolerant and mistaken Charles Lamb, 
of the bitter Macaulay, even of William 
Archer, “a Victorian by birth and instinct”. 
He has then steered a safe course avoiding 
the pitfalls his own contemporaries have 
found dangerous. He states that “a post- 
war generation such as we are today should 
feel a peculiar sympathy for the Restoration 
era, for we are possessed of much the same 
mental outlook and are confronted by com- 
paratively similar problems. ‘The relation- 
ship between the sexes is not the least of 
these and similarly it is everywhere intro- 
duced into modern comedy. Look at the 
recent successes of Messrs. Maugham, 
Coward, and Lonsdale. Has not each of 
these been criticized for his frankness, his 
realism, his looseness of phrase, his regret- 
table lack of consideration for queasy 
stomachs ?” 

Mr. Elwin emphasizes Archer’s point 
that Restoration dramatists wrote for a 
coterie, a group assumed to be of the same 
intellectual attainments as themselves, and 
he gives this as a reason for their frankness 
of expression and their merciless hatred of 
humbug and hypocrisy. “Under William 
the Third and Anne, however, the public 
of the playhouse grew in quantity and 
changed in quality.” Deploring Jeremy 
Collier’s “stunt journalism” Mr. Elwin 
thinks it is time “that we arrived at more 
apt appreciation of of the Restoration epoch 
than was possible to the propagandists of 
the Victorian era, who wrote for a vast 
individual public with pretensions but with- 
out credentials to rational thought”. 
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Other opinions on which this stimulating 
introduction may arouse discussion are that 
“If the moralists seek a quarrel with the 
Restoration era, they must disintegrate the 
life, not the literature” and “That the in- 
fluence of Moliére has been exaggerated, 
probably owing to the barefaced borrowing 
of his plots by his English contemporaries, 
is apparent”. 

The parallel between this age and that 
of the Restoration is one that has deserved 
to be drawn for some time. Mr. Elwin 
has done it with imagination and force. 
His introduction merits a wide reading. 
As for the rest of his book it is sane, com- 
pact, critical and historical writing. As a 
text it is made more valuable by three 
appendices: Theatrical and >: amatic 
Diary of the Restoration Period, a com- 
prehensive outline of the more important 
dramatic events; Actors and Actresses, brief 
biographical notes on the players of the 
time; and A Reader’s Guide to Restoration 
Drama, a very selective bibliography of the 
better known writings on the period. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Story of the Drama, Beginnings 
to the Commonwealth, by J. R. Tay- 
lor. Expression Co.: Boston, $4.50. 


UCH of this book is at once both 

scholarly and pleasant. It is ap- 
parently a publication of the lectures which 
have made Professor Taylor’s courses in the 
history of drama popular at Boston Univer- 
sity. As reading, however, the lectures oc- 
casionally leave something to be desired— 
usually an omission. Professor Taylor 
writes simply and entertainingly and he has 
a knack of observing historic facts from the 
angle of human interest. But, like many 
another lecturer he is discursive and not 
always successfully so. For example the 
attack on “debunkers’” which begins the 
chapter on Aristotle does not seem either 
pertinent or witty. Defensible possibly on 
the grounds that the past may be made in- 


teresting by linking it with the present but 
surely out of true proportion is the space 
in the chapter on masks given over to a 
biography and discussion of W. T. Benda. 
Professor Taylor seems a little too anxious 
to please the lay reader. His constant use 
of anecdote is reminiscent of the travelling 
Chautauqua. This effort to popularize is 
perhaps better understood after reading the 
introduction entitled “Are Professors Pe- 
dants?” in which the author champions the 
cause of the professors of drama against the 
dramatic critics. A man of Professor Tay- 
lor’s learning and contributions to scholar- 
ship needs no defence against the critics, 
except when he attempts to meet the critic 
on his own ground where the professor too 
often makes a sorry figure, and lays him- 
self open to many a savage thrust. 

Nevertheless this volume will make the 
path to knowledge of the drama much 
smoother for the student who is too often 
made to despair of finding an interesting 
text-book. Colleges will find Professor 
Taylor’s comprehensive study a welcome 
addition to class-room and library, and the 
theatre-lover will find, told in a very live 
fashion, much of human value that pedants 
have been wont to pass over. 


The New World Architecture, by 
Sheldon Cheney. Longmans, Green: 
New York. $10.00. 

NEW YORK architect calls the huge 

buildings which have pierced New 
York’s sky line during the last ten years 
nothing more than the modern architect’s 
sketch book. Beyond a certain size and 
height, he says, it is impossible to realize 
in the mind’s eye what form a structure 
will take against other buildings and 
against the sky, what shapes and shadows 
it will show, or even how it will adapt 
itself to its practical purposes, since each 
great new building is in a way a new city 
creating its own problems of light, traf- 
fic, neighborhood business and so forth. 
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Only twenty years from now will there 
be a free modern architecture developed 
from this steel and mortar sketch book. 

Sheldon Cheney, who made his Primer 
of Modern Art before modern artists com- 
pleted their design, and who followed this 
book with his two theatre records, Stage 
Design, and The Theatre, now appears as 
the record-maker for The New World 
Architecture in what the book jacket calls 
“the first world survey”. 

Apart from the pioneering vigor of its 
writing, the special feature of the book is 
the mass of comparative illustrations, which 
include practically every important modern 
form of building from the German, French, 
California domestic design, through fac- 
tories, museums, theatres, to the world’s 
great metropolitan business blocks. The 
analysis of special forms as they relate to 
the modern spirit in life or art or busi- 
ness is especially stimulating. 


British Plays from the Restoration to 
1820, Edited by Montrose J. Moses. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


HIS is a pueasing addition to the 

number of play anthologies meant 
for the use of the undergraduate student 
of drama. Mr. Moses chose the included 
plays “with the definite idea of illustating 
graphically various dramatic types in over 
a century and a half of progess in the 
British theatre”. The collection carries out 
this idea successfully with the exception 
that the heroic drama of the early Restora- 
tion days receives scant attention. The 
editor dismisses it by beginning the volume 
with George Villiers’ parody on it, The 
Rehearsal, and by making the usual remarks 
on its extravagance and affectation in his 
introduction. Even at the risk of printing 
two plays by Dryden he might better have 
added The Conquest of Granada or The 
Indian Queen. Instructors in drama will 
find this a rather serious fault in a text that 
would otherwise be ideal for students. 


From Dryden to Shelley is a wider 
scope than most books of this kind are 
allowed. It is pleasant to find in the same 
volume The Way of the World and The 
Beggar's Opera; The Provok’d Wife, Jane 
Shore, Douglas, She Stoops to Conquer, 
The School for Scandal, and The Cenci. 
The book is made more effective as a text 
by the editor’s introductory notes to each 
play, and more attractive by reproductions 
of the title pages of the texts used. 


Speech and Movement on the Stage, 
by Kate Emil-Behnke. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: New York. $3.00. 

HIS book is chiefly for actors and 

children. It discusses the puzzling 
questions which have proved stumbling 
blocks through many years—casting to type, 
should the actor feel emotion, voice pro- 
duction versus elocution, and so on. The 
author is what Clemence Dane terms in her 
introduction ‘a voice maker”. Her pre- 
vious volumes have been Singers’ Difficul- 
ties, The Speaking Voice, and Stammering. 
She speaks with authority and with a wide 
knowledge of practical aids to the actor. 
The quotations from actors and _ techni- 
cians are well chosen. 


Pronunciation, A Practical Guide to 
American Standards, by Thorleif Lar- 
sen and Francis C. Walker. Oxford 
University Press: New York. $2.50. 

HIS workable book is not addressed, 

say its authors, to the phonetician but 
rather to “the layman who is conscious of 
defects in his speech and who wishes to cor- 
rect them”. The authors’ introduction 
continues, ““We have, therefore, avoided the 
use of the technical vocabulary to the end 
that the reader should require no knowl- 
edge of phonetics”. The book records “as 
faithfully as possible the accepted usage of 
educated people at the present time”. For 
the uninitiate in phonetics and language 
study it should aid the understanding of 
one nearly standard American speech. 
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MARRIAGE A LA Mope 


After more than two hundred and fifty years London 
audiences again saw John Dryden’s comedy of man- 
ners, Marriage a la Mode (first produced in 1672) 
in an amusing revival at Hammersmith last fall. 
(Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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All users 
of lighting 
equipment will 
> want this book 






It is sent without charge. 


NOW READY | 


a new complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 
press. Every modern device for the proper lighting of 
both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described, 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day, 


Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 











ALADDIN’S 


Lamp could not gratify your 
every requirement for stage 
settings, furniture or properties 
better than this 20-year-old 
organization. Three-quarters of 
Broadway’s shows as well as 
hundreds of Little Theatre 
productions find our service 
unique and indispensable. Un- 
doubtedly our selection is the 
largest in the world. 


® 
PROPERTIES OF ALL KINDS 
DESIGNED, BUILT OR 


IN STOCK 
Antiques Interior Deco- 
Ornaments rations 
Bric-A-Brac Furniture 
Draperies Carpets—Rugs 
Curtains Ground Cloths 
J 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
WE RENT OR SELL 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 
Ss TU DIOS 


“Everything or its whereabouts” 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 
Phone LOngacre 5-4397 











NEW COSTUME BOOK 
FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 

Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

Write for your copy today 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 


151-153 W. 46th St. 
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™ Nov] Yl: lex setmnc 


This unit setting, used with set pieces and 
backdrops, and combined with proper light- 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact. 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use- 
ful, particularly to groups limited by budget, 
facilities, or space. 


@ Send for free illustrated booklet 

DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 

DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Scheels, Auditeriums. 


, NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
JAA se West 41st Street, New York 
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Stage Lighting 


Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres} 
Amateur Theatricals | 
Colleges and Schools | 











BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 











Aisle Lights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 
Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 
Borderlights Lenses 
Bunchlights Olivettes 












Color Frames Scenic Effects 











FREE! ' 
Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting} 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in- 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free, 






























Fine and Dandy 
Twelfth Night 


142 West 39th Street, 


Painter of 





ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


The New Yorkers 
Elizabeth the Queen 


N. Y. 
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A REAL SERVICE For LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the 
theatre. Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging 
and lights—but the many other articles which all contribute 
a small but vital share to the completed work. 

That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you 
to become better acquainted with National service. We 
are fully equipped to handle every detail from beginning as 
to end—and there are thousands of theatres throughout the | 
country to attest to National quality and character. a 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 










Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
































Spotlights 
Flood] ghts 
Color Wheels 
Color Mediums 
Connectors 
Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Strip Lights 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Dimmers 
Switchboards 
Pipe Clamps 
Stage Cable 
Cable Supports 
Sketch Lamps 
Scenic Effects 
Carbons 
Lenses 
Arc Lamps 
Supplies 














’ | ‘HROUGH the proper use of stage illumination, emo- a — 
tional appeals of players are intensified, scenic - 
illusions take on the realisms of life, and audiences are 


enthralled by the vividness of the play. rs 
If your stage is adequately equipped with Kliegl stage F A i ie | ( S 
lighting specialties—then your opportunities for creat- 


ing beautiful lighting effects are unlimited—for the 


Kliegl line includes every conceivable form of equipment fe 
and seventies for theatrical, decorative or spectacular or the S TA G E 
— DRAPERY OR COSTUMES 


America’s foremost producers prefer Kliegl stage 
lighting devices because of their practical, economical, 


Every Type of Fabric for 
and dependable features. y 'yp 


Theatrical Requirements 
Write for available literature on any items in which ° R q . 


you are particularly interested—or refer your problems * 

in stage fighting to our engineers—their years of experi- . 

ence will be helpful in securing the best results at the Special Department for 
least cost. Opera Hose, Leotards, 


Tights, Trunks, etc. 
: [-5:) Write for Information, Prices, 
KLIEGL BROS snchtend te 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. ’ 
32! West 50th Streer DA Z l A N S, INC. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 44th St. E. of B'way, New York,N.Y. 
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Books Draperies and Settings 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS ra | WEISS & SON te 
Mfrs. of 
1 uggennons agg or 9 | CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 


P.O. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Costumes 
COSTUME = show the same as Broad- 


managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are wm, "' practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers. 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 


NATURAL LOOKING 
$1.50 each in most 
styles and colors or 
$15.00 per dozen. 

Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 
can be redressed or style 
changed for 50c. 

Also human hair wigs 
for stage and street wear. 
Prompt Service. Send 

for Catalogue A 
ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork 




















Draperies and Settings 


BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Is 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 











THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 





Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES Il. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 

Angels, Etc. 

Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

252 West With Street, N. VY. City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-2171—All Hours 


New Scenery $50.00 Per Set 
Designed for Little Theatres and Schools 
Utility Stage Settings built. 

Scenery construction and ma- 
terial the best. Ready to set up. 

Unity Drapery Setting, $75 and up 
Send Stage Dimensions 
THEATRICAL, SCENIC AND 
PROPERTIES STUDIOS 
501 West 44th Street New York City 











Student Residences 


MISS BELDEN’S RESIDENCE 
465 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 


eautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- 

side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- 
vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all 
year. Chaperonage elective. 








Catalogue Tel. Susquehanna 0045 
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HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Director 


Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Maria 
Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; re- 


cently Head Dramatic Department, Cornish 
School, Seattie, Wash. 
Address HERBERT V. GELLENDKE 





Box 605, Point Pleasant, New Jersey _ 


























problems may be an- 
Y 0 U R swered by the use of 
S T A G E our scientifically de- 


signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights io 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 


illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 


Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 














When writing 








GOING ABROAD? 


if your plans this summer 
include travelling at home 
or abroad you will be 
doubly interested in the 


Fourth Annual Travel 
Issue of 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
for the 
Audience on the Road 


March Issue 
Published February 20, 1931 
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A Theatre Library 





Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 
own. For students, teachers 
and theatre-lovers. $2.50 


@ 
The Art of the 
Dance 
By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 
$7.50 















® 
Theatres 


By Joseph Urban 
Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 
introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 











* 
Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of the past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 
a 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 


By Robert Edmond Jones 
Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 
designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 


A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O'Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 




































a 
La Argentina 
By Andre Levinson 


A Study in Spanish dancing 
with 32 plates. $10.00 


. 
Order from 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W.1. 
















A priceless library of 150 
prints and photographs 


of stage settings and cos- 
tumes for less than 2¢ a piece 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 
designs, settings, etc.—as developed during every 
period of theatrical history from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For the use of theatre- 
lovers, students and teachers, to illustrate courses 
in the history of the drama; to supplement stu- 
dents’ or teachers’ notebooks on the development 
; of the theatre, stage design, costume; to serve as 
i j models for classes in stage design; to extra- 
ee illuminate general books; to use in conjunction 

with current books and magazines on the arts 
of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


$2.50 Selected by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 







































NOTICE 
TO LITTLE THEATRES 
WITH GROWING 

PAINS 


REQUENTLY this magazine 
can be of assistance to ama- 








teur organizations in realizing 
their plans for expansion. 


Send us early word of projects for 
salad new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 


Per Day 
and Up 


Old Fashioned Hospitality 
in a Modern Setting 


In the Grand Central Section, 10 minutes We can help you to secure expert 
from Penn. Station, near Times Square, ebvice, to ould nici & 
Fifth Avenue shops and important come , 

mercial centres and theatres. 


Radio in Every Rooms 















achieve more practical as well as 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet- 


‘ Single Rooms $3 to $5 per day mes 
prices or on better terms. 
Double Rooms $4 to $6 per day 
Ss. Gregory Taylor, President Oscar W. Richards, Manager Little Theatre Department 


HOTEL 


HOTELMONTCLAIRG || coco 


NEW YORK City 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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RESIDE at this magnifi- 

cent Apartment Ho- 
tel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum 
Gardens. Only a few min- 
utes from Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and the shopping 
and theater centers. Din- 
ing service unsurpassed. 


Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet and rates 


Standish Hall 


“A Residential Hotel’’ 
45 W. 81st St., New York 


Direction of M. Spark 
John J. Scofield, Manager 


discount is offered to transient and 


During summer months a special | 
permanent guests. 


Weekly 





U 


“South of the Mason-Dixon Line" 
is but another way of saying 
"Hospitality" 
HOTEL LUDY 
South Carolina at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 


is South of the Mason-Dixon Line 


Its rates are as 
pleasing as its hospitality 


$5 up Daily—American Plan—$30 up 


$2.50 Daily—European Plan 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. LUDY, M.D. 


The HOTEL 
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42°. 43° Streets West of Broadway 


A New and Better Hotel for Times Square 













Not alone new in construction and 
equipment, but new in conception of 
service and comfort to its guests. Di- 
rected by S. Gregory Taylor, who has 
made such enviable successes of the 
Hotels Montclair and Buckingham. 


Single Rooms 
with tub ond shower 


*3, *4 and $5 


Double Rooms 
with tub and shower 


$a $ $ 
4, 5 and 6 
A few terraced rooms and suites, 


exceptionally large closets, o@ 
an attractive monthly basis. 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts 


———— 








CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL 





LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 


Please write any 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 

OF THE THEATRE 

ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
HUGH A. ANDERSON, 


Executive Director 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
AND TALKING PICTURES 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics — Pantomime 
Diction and Voice Production 
Mechanics of the Stage 
Public Performances 
NEW YORKER THEATRE BUILDING 
254 West 54th Street 
Catalogue sent on request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 
PARE 6 


ACADEMY 
OF STAGE MAKE-UP 


Directors 
TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
AKIM TAMIROFF 


Formerly with Moscow Art Theatre 
and Balieff’s Chauve-Souris 


For 
Amateurs and Professionals 


Class and Individual 
Instruction 





Enrollment Limited 


111 West 43rd Street 
Phone MEdallion 3-8947 








-YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


* 
GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, 


Chairman 


PLAYWRITING » PRODUCTION 

SCENIC DESIGN » COSTUME 

DESIGN » STAGE LIGHTING 
TECHNICAL DIRECTING 
SPEECH » PANTOMIME 


UNDER FACULTY SUPERVISION 
All Department plays are written, 
produced and acted by students. 

* 
Application for Fall 
1931 due May 20 
Catalogue sent on request 


Address inquiries to 
The Department of Drama 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 











ENGLISH ACADEMY 
OF THE THEATRE 


MISS EVELYN BERESFORD, DIRECTOR 
From the Leading London Theatres 
7 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE DICTION 


AMATEUR PLAYS COACHED 
PERFORMANCES ARRANGED 
FOR IN INTIMATE THEATRE 
* 
WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT, CARE 
ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 
19 WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK 














AUCASSIN and NICOLETE 


Produced by Children 
of the 


KING-COIT SCHOOL 


Special Matinees 
Ond Week in April 








Theatre to be announced 


























HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


. 
Studio practice in acting for the pro- 
fessional player wishing supplementary 
experiment in character creation. 

e 


Also courses in the technique of acting 
for stage students and dramatic di- 
rectors in schools and colleges. 


864 Mez. Carnegie Hall 


New York 
Entrance, 56th St. and Seventh Ave. 























THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady 


Spring Term Begins 





MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
7 
Private and class lessons for 
Actors and Singers. Tech- 
nique of Acting, Coaching 
for Parts, Diction, Voice, 

Body Expression. 


¥ 
Write for Booklet A 
George Birse, Manager 


Telephone for Appointment wid ae 1 127 Riverside Drive, New York 
Circle 7-4569 Telephone:ENdicott 2.3005 © Phone ENdicott 2-2365 or 2-1544 
tases mn ites 
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GLUCK 
tHeatre O° DANCE 


THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 
MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


Booklet on Request 
* 


Fortnightly Performances at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE 
105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-63.41 


SOREL 
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THE MODERN 
CONCERT DANCE 


Newest Methods for Physical De- 
velopment. Creative Composition. 


Announcing 
Intensive Spring and Summer Course for 
Dancers and Teachers in our studios in and 
near New York. 

CLASSES LIMITED 
Immediate Application Necessary 
STRAUSS SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Sara Mildred Strauss, Director 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-4411 


| 


AOCNES | 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL PHAgseEs 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER, 











| Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


JOHN MARTIN 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Cre 


| RONNY JOHANSSON 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AShland 4-2090 


POISE FOR THE MIME 
BOOKLET. Oni 
REQUEST aaa 


BARBIZON=-BPLAZA 
NEW YORK CITYy 
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SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 




















EUROPEAN 
DANCE TOUR 
JUNE AND JULY, 1931 
Auspices of 


The DANCERS’ CLUB 


Itinerary includes 
leading Continental 
dance and art centers. 


Write for prospectus "T" 


THE DANCERS’ CLUB 
24 West 54th St., New York 








American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 


Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 





NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Second Semester—enrollments now 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 5-1357 





























AIVIENE? THEATRE 


Cultural Subjects and 
Personal Developments 


Here you select and combine sub- 
jects for Acting—Teaching—Play 
Production, Drama, Stage and Con- 
cert Dancing, Talking Pictures, 
Vocal, Musical Comedy, Debuts, 
Stock Theatre and Platform Ap- 
pearances while learning. 


Pupils: Mary Pickford, Fred and 
Adele Astaire, Alice Joyce, etc. 
No charge for examination. 
For catalog 5, apply 
J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street. 














GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
Ww 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department. 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department. 


HUBERT OSBORNE 


Head of Repertory Company. 


The school operates its own theatre and has 4 
highly trained professional faculty. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 





— 








MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for AOTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 











SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL ist 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CarRNEGiIE HALL, New York City 
Room 152-G 
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